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Wiitiam Montcomery, President 


Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company 


XN 
Kor FIFTY YEARS you have guided the destiny of Acacia Mutual. In so doing, you have 
brought us, as Acacia field men, unique and far-reaching benefits. 


A few of the advantages you have given us during this half century are— 


* An ever-increasing monthly income based on volume of business in force, an 
income with no automatic terminations to put a limit on our earnings. 


® A substantial twice-a-year bonus for quality business, a2 bonus that grows 


constantly through the years. 


Disability and death benefits to protect us and our families. . 


* A retirement plan to assure us a comfortable income in old age. 


* An additional war-time allowance to help us meet today’s increasing living 


costs and taxes. 


Anp MORE THAN THIS you have given us in- 
spiration and leadership that have enabled us to sell 
more life insurance per man than any agency force 
in the United States. We have dedicated this year, 
your Golden Anniversary as Acacia’s directing head, 
to you. Our appreciation of your courage and vision 
will be shown by the tangible results we shall obtain. 


A matchless product—participating life insurance at non-participating rates. 


Through these results we shall express our gratitude 
not only for the lifetime of security your ideals have 
brought us but also for the many practical ways in 
which you have enabled us to render greater service 
to our fellowmen. We pledge you, therefore, that we 
shall make your Golden Anniversary the greatest 
year in the history of a great company. 


For the Field Force of ACACIA MUTUAL 


THE FIELD ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


he Yor Los Angeles 


Manager, Philadelphia 








Manager, Baltimore 


Manager, Oakland 


ont MN \N Wicm 


Manager, Norfolk 
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THE FUTURE BELONGS TO“ THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


<<< 


THE MAN WHO KNEW 


INSURANCE agents found Doug Lounds 
easy to see, but not so easy to convince. 
“Putting them through their paces,” 
Doug called it. 

Somewhere in the back of his mind, 
Doug really intended to buy life insur- 
ance—some day. His Prudential man’s 
arguments did make awfully good sense. 
But Doug kept putting it off. 

Then one night Doug’s wife threw a 
surprise party for his birthday. And sud- 
denly, in the friendly joshing about his 
age, Doug saw the years piling up on 
him. Of course he felt fine, but . . . may- 
be now would be a good time to do 
something about life insurance. 


THE . 
PRUDENTIAL a 
WAS THE 


STRENGTH OF _ 


GIBRALTAR 


—~ 





ALL THE ANSWERS 





BUT ONE 


So the next time Doug’s Prudential man 
brought up the life insurance plan they 
had talked over for the Lounds family, 
fully expecting to get a kidding, he gor 
a client instead. Doug said okay, signed 
the application, and dropped in to take 
his physical examination right away. 

At that point, the unexpectedness of 
life showed up. Doug Lounds said “‘yes’” 
—but the doctor said ‘“‘no”’ . . . and the 
application was turned down. Poor 
Doug had to admit he didn’t know the 
answer to that one. 


So Doug Lounds now has to build his 
family’s future the hard way and is firmly 
convinced that the Prudential phrase, 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


“The future belongs to those who pre- 
pare for it,”’ should have an important 
word added at the end—“‘today.” 


The Best Time to Begin Planning 
for Tomorrow Is Today 


Ever since 1875 it has been the privilege 
of The Prudential to help people make 
their family’s future more secure. 


Through Prudential life insurance, 
more than eight million farsighted fami- 
lies are today making sure that part of the 
world of tomorrow will belong to them. 


Wouldn’t it be a good idea to ask 
The Prudential to help you do the same 
for your family . . . today? 


AS A SERVICE to the government 
and to you, Prudential represent- 
atives sell War Savings Stamps. 
For victory—buy some today! 
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THE DELANO PLAN OF SOCIAL 





tically every newspaper and 
magazine’ editor, political 
spokesman and radio commentator 
has discussed the Beveridge plan 
by which its sponsors hoped that 
England will avoid want and suf- 
fering among its people because of 
the individual’s lack of money. Not 
to be outdone in preparing an out- 
line to aid the under-privileged, 
America has advanced the Delano 
plan ‘which is a result of studies 
made under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. 
Though throughout the world 
men are dying in dreadful and dire 
combat, this intense interest by the 
peoples of the leading democracies 
in the elimination of want for fu- 
ture generations is heartening to 
everyone who believes in the des- 
tiny of all to gain a share of hap- 
piness and the good things of the 
world even though they be not en- 


D URING the past month prac- 
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dowed with the hardihood of their 
brothers to resist temptation be- 
stirred by ambition and to work 
and to save. 


Oldest Dream Revived 


At a time when mankind is en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle 
for the preservation of the most 
basic rights of human freedom, it 
is not surprising that one of man- 
kind’s oldest dreams should be 
given fresh emphasis. It is the 
abolition of want. There have been 
statements of principle such as the 
Atlantic Charter, which have been 
accepted by every government fight- 
ing for the common cause. And 
there have been statements of a 
more specific kind, such as the Bev- 
eridge Plan and our own Delano 
Report, meeting with far less 
unanimity though hardly with less 
interest. 

It is not without reason that the 


FREDERIC A. DELANO, 
Chairman of the National 
Resources Planning Board 


Delano Report, published by the 
National Resources Planning Board 
under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Frederic A. Delano, is sometimes 
referred to as the “American Bey- 
eridge Plan.” There is a close rela- 
tion between these two. Both aim 
to abolish want. Both attempt to 
provide a security floor for every 
man, woman, and child, a_ floor 
beneath which no member of the 
society of man should be permitted 
to fall. Both plans are developed 
upon the conviction that man can 
organize his economic effort in such 
a way that there is plenty of every- 
thing for everybody. The British 
authors agree with their American 
colleagues that this can be done 
without endangering the system of 
private enterprise which is the core 
of our economic system. 


Opposite Entities 


There are, of course, other points 
in which the American differs from 
the British plan. No two countries 
in the world are likely to agree on 
any one broad system of social se 
curity which would meet all of their 
requirements. There are differences 
in population, in the size of the 
land, its economic development, its 
industrial or agricultural character, 
the distribution of its people, and 
many others. The United States 
and Great Britain in this respect 
are almost opposite entities. One 
is a small, compact unit; the other, 
a far-flung expanse of continental 
scope and size. Obviously, the liv- 
ing standards as well as minimum 
living needs would be considerably 
influenced by such differences in 
the economic and geographical struc- 
ture. The Welsh miner faces social 
problems which are probably not 
unlike those of the worker in Lon- 
don or Liverpool. But take the 
cowboy of Oklahoma, the copper 
miner of Arizona, and the textile 
worker in Paterson, and you have 
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SECURITY 


> > > 


How the recommendations of the National 

Resources Planning Board meet in some 

respects and differ in others with the 

Beveridge Plan of “Cradle-to-the-Grave” 
Social Security 


, By T. J. V. CULLEN 


Editor, The Spectator 


three distinct sets of social needs 
and environments. 

In comparing the Beveridge and 
the Delano Reports, one must bear 
these differences in mind. Brief 
mention should also be made of the 
entirely different systems of social 
services prevailing in the two coun- 
tries. Great Britain began experi- 
menting with social insurance in 
the nineties. Before the first World 
War, she had a rather impressive 
system in operation. The first Un- 
employment Insurance Act was 
passed in 1911. National Health 
Insurance became a reality in 1912. 
An Old Age Pensions Act had been 
passed more than twenty years be- 
fore. Not only was social insur- 
ance a well-known concept, but it 
was accepted on a national basis. 


U. S. By Contrast 


In contrast, in the United States 
we had nothing comparable, with 
the exception of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. The bulk of 
social services rested upon the 
shoulders of private charity and 
upon those of state and local gov- 
ernments. For lack of need we 
did not have old-age and unemploy- 
ment insurance until 1935.—In view 
of these different conditions, the 
committee of Sir William Beveridge 
faced the task of pulling together 
the various services and moulding 
them into one single organization 
of broad authority and great ef- 
ficiency. The task was not to add 
but to organize. The committee 
of Mr. Delano faced a situation 
which contained only two essential 
ingredients of a broad, all-inclu- 
sive system of social security, name- 
ly, old-age and survivors insurance, 
and unemployment insurance. All 


the other essentials were to be 
added. 

Naturally, with so much less to 
go by, the American organization 
was compelled to resort to guess- 
work more often than did the Brit- 
ish committee. Whereas Sir Wil- 
liam could estimate the cost on the 
basis of available experience, the 
National Resources Planning Board 
was not in possession of .sufficient 
data to even warrant a crude esti- 
mate. While the British know 


something about the number of 


people and the size and duration 
of benefits, such data are often 


lacking in the American sphere. 

With these shortcomings in mind, 
we turn to a brief study of the 
American report. 

Everybody has the right to work. 
A Federal work agency shall see 
to it that jobs would be available 
at all times. The standards of per- 
formance should be those required 
in private industry. Wages, hours 
of work, and- working conditions 
should parallel as closely as possi- 
ble those prevailing in private em- 
ployment. 


Effect on Personal Incentive 


In aiming at such a high stand- 
ard in work-relief, the NRPB sets 
itself a goal which has not so far 
been attained in any country over 
a long period of time. Relief has 
never failed to affect in some form 
or another the incentive and the 
sense of responsibility on the part 
of the worker. 

Sir William does not go so far 
as to make the State provide jobs. 
“Men and women who have been 
unemployed for a certain period 
should be required as a condition 
of continued benefit to attend a 
work or training centre, such at- 
tendance being designed both as a 
means of preventing habitation to 
idleness and as a means of improv- 
ing capacity for earning.” The 
British plan, it will be noted at 
this and other places, hardly ever 
gets away from the principle of 





Dr. William Haber, right, chairman of the research committee of long 

range work and relief policies of the National Resources Planning 

Board, and Dr. Eveline M. Burns, research director of the Board, who 
had an important part in drafting the Delano Plan. 
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insurance. Its American counter- 
part does not hesitate to pass 
beyond the confines of social insur- 
ance and mix freely with the pos- 
sibility of and even need for fed- 
eral action on the one side, and 
with the limitations, as the Board 
sees them, of private enterprise, 
on the other. 


Youth Program 


The second chief proposal of the 
Delano report is for a youth pro- 
gram. Federal financial aid is to 
assure educational opportunity 
above the age of compulsory school 
attendance. Work is to be made 
available to all who want it. Facili- 
ties for counseling and guidance 
are provided under the plan. Spe- 
cial attention is planned to main- 
tain physical health. All of these 
various aid programs would be 
financed and administered on a 
national basis. 

Again, Sir William does not go 
quite so far. He starts with help 
for children when they are still at 
a more tender age, in fact, even 
before they are born. Maternity 
benefits play an important part in 
his scheme. He is worried by the 
low reproduction rate of the Brit- 
ish community. But he prefers to 
see the mother and father in a posi- 
tion where they can give proper 
care to their child or children. The 
state is kept out. Hence, we find 
in the Beveridge plan in progres- 
sive order: maternity benefits, chil- 
dren’s allowances, and _ training 
facilities when they have reached 
the age of 16. 


Social Insurance 


Next, the Delano plan takes up 
the social insurances, that is, dis- 
ability insurance, unemployment 
compensation, old-age and survivors 
insurance. As to disability insur- 
ance,*the Board urges the dévelop- 
ment of social-insurance measures 
to assufe at least partial replace- 
ment of income loss during periods 
of temporary and permanent dis- 
ablement or illness. 

Under its national health system, 
Britain already provides sickness 
and disability benefits. -At the be- 
ginning of 1942, about 800,000 per- 
sons received such assistance. Sir 
William’s committee, therefore, was 
interested in fixing benefits rather 
than principles. 

This was exactly the situation 
which confronted the NRPB in re- 
gard to unemployment insurance 
for which we have an elaborate 
system in operation. The Board 
advocates extension to those not 
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WILL W. ALEXANDER 


Former Administrator FSA 


now included. It recommends that 
the duration of benefits should be 
extended to 26 weeks. Of the ut- 
most importance, both from the 
standpoint of private enterprise 
and of political approach to the na- 
tional economy, the Delano plan rec- 
ommends that the present Federal- 
State system should be replaced by 
a wholly Federal administrative 
organization. Experience rating, it 
advises, should be abandoned. 


Long Experience in Britain 


The British, of course, have had 
national unemployment insurance 
for a long time. “Sir William rec- 
ommends that a: weekly payment-be 
continued without means of needs 
test throughout the working age. 
Benefit payments will be made so 
long as the insured person remains 
unemployed and available for work. 
But he hedges with the important 
proviso that after the insured has 
drawn unconditional benefit for a 
limited period, he will be required 
to attend a work or training cen- 
tre, as a condition of remaining on 
benefit. On the subject of unem- 
ployment insurance, the British 
have had much more experience 
than we have had. There was a 
time when the provisions and bene- 
fits of the Act were so much taken 
advantage of that the Exchequer 
had to step in and take the un- 
employment insurance fund over in 
toto as the only means of saving 
it from bankruptcy. 

As to old-age and survivors in- 





surance, the Delano committee ree. 
ommends that coverage should be 
extended to those not now included, 
that is, farm labor, domestic ser. 
vants, government employees, and 
others. Benefit formulas and eligi- 
bility requirements should be go 
readjusted as to make it possible 
for the vast majority of covered 
workers to quality for benefits, and 
to enable the system to offer signifi- 
cant monthly benefits to a larger 
proportion of the low-paid and ir- 
regularly employed workers. 


Old Age Obligations 

Sir William is well aware of the 
enormous burden of old-age insur- 
ance. Old age, he states, is the 
most important, and in some ways 
the most difficult, of all the prob- 
lems of social security. At the be- 
ginning of 1942, some 3,620,000 
persons in Britain received old-age 
pensions, that is nearly 10 per cent 
of the total population. He is not 
quite as unconcerned about the cost 
of the scheme as our own National 
Resources Planning Board appears 
to be. In order to permit a grad- 
ual readjustment of benefits and 
contributions, he recommends a 
transition period of 20 years. 

We next come to general public 
assistance which would apply in 
such cases where insurance fails 
to meet the obvious needs for assis- 
tance. Under the present Social 
Security Act, the Federal Govern- 
ment guarantees contributions to 
the state allowances equal to the 
benefits paid by the state up toa 
maximum of $15 a month. Here 
we find the NRPB once more dravw- 
ing upon the federal authority to 
overcome possible local or state 
hesitancy. Should a state refuse 
to comply, the Federal Government 
should have the power to operate 
the program within that state with 
federal personnel until the state 
demonsrates its ability and willing- 
ness to reassume its responsibili- 
ties. A public hearing, however, 
must precede federal action. 


Conditions for Assistance 


The corresponding provision in 
the Beveridge Report states that 
assistance must meet those needs 
adequately up to subsistence level, 
but it must be felt to be something 
less desirable than insurance bene 
fit. Otherwise the insured persons 
get nothing for their contributions. 
Assistance therefore will be give 
always subject to proof of needs 
and examination of means. It will 
be subject also to any conditions as 
to behavior which may seem likely 
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to hasten restoration of earning 
capacity. 

In regard to special types of pub- 
lic assistance, such as that provid- 
ed for the needy aged and blind 
and dependent children, a more 
fully coordinated program is rec- 
ommended. 


Public Social Services 


Recommendations of far greater 
scope are contained in the chapter 
dealing with public social services, 
essential to the health, education, 
and welfare of the population. Pro- 
vision should be made for more 
adequate medical care, including 
measures to promote the health of 
mothers and children. Child-wel- 
fare services for the prevention 
of child neglect and delinquency 
should be available everywhere. 
Free school lunches should be pro- 
vided for all school children. 

The Beveridge plan assumes the 
establishment of a comprehensive 
national health service which will 
make available for every citizen 
whatever medical treatment he re- 
quires, in whatever form he re- 
quires it, domiciliary or institution- 
al, general, specialist or consultant. 
The Englshman would also insure 
for all who require them the avail- 
ability of dental, ophthalmic and 
surgical appliances, nursing and 
midwifery and rehabilitation after 
accidents. The estimated expendi- 
ture for a national health service 
is by far the largest in the social 
security budget. No mention is 
made of free school lunches or child 
delinquency in Sir William’s report. 


Administration 


On the subject of administration 
the NRPB remarks that the merit 
system should be extended upward, 
downward, and outward for all per- 
sonnel in the field of public aid. 
Greater use should be made of “in 
service training and staff-develop- 
ment programs.” What may have 
great influence on the success of the 
program and on the future social 
direction of America is the rec- 
ommendation that the Federal Se- 
curity Agency should be given the 
Status of an executive department, 
and the Administrator should be 
given the status of a member of 
the President’s Cabinet. This 
agency would be vested then with 
primary and continuing respon- 
sibility for promoting and _ safe- 
guarding the general welfare, 
health, and education of the people. 


This very much abbreviated sum- 
mary of the chief provisions of the 


Delano Plan must suffice to give 
a general idea of its scope and 
character. As to its scope, there 
is little doubt but that it is all-in- 
clusive, attempting to protect every- 
body against all the major hazards 
with which man is confronted dur- 
ing the course of his life. Its char- 
acter is more difficult to define, if 
a definition is possible at all. It 
can hardly be considered a social 
service plan because its recommen- 
dations have been held to go far 
beyond the actual needs. It is not 
admittedly political although the 
vast bureaucracy, which would be 
the almost inevitable result of an 
all-inclusive plan of social security, 
is perhaps more easily explained in 
terms of political gain than in any 
other terms. Finally, its character 
certainly is not economic. 

The vagueness of its character is 
not the only spot left blank in the 
Delano document. There are other 
important questions that find little 
discussion and no solution. We can 
think of many such questions to 
some of which we would like to 
give brief attention. 


Unfinished Business 


One of these relates to the prin- 
ciple of compulsion as apart from 
that of voluntary action and enter- 
prise. Both the British and the 
American report express the opin- 
ion that a system of compulsion can 
work hand in hand with private 
enterprise. This may be true in 





such cases where they derive mutual 
benefit. In the early days of our 
Republic, the Federal Government 
helped build many a bridge, road, 
and canal. In more recent years, 
it helped develop our highway sys- 
tem. The question which seems 
not to have been answered in either 
report, is the danger that no mutual 
benefit is derived in the case of 
social security. On the contrary, 
the foreign experience indicates 
that social insurance can be devel- 
oped only at an enormous cost to 
private enterprise, to the national 
economy, and to the nation itself. 


Past Social Progress 


However it can well be that a 
comprehensive and _ coordinated 
system of Government welfare aid 
can be made operative to the mutu- 
al advantage of capital and labor. 
The outstanding characteristics of 
Americans and America has been 
a sympathetic understanding of the 
problems and suffering of the un- 
fortunate supported by an unselfish 
charitable willingness to sacrifice 
financially to aid those stricken. 
During the century and a half of 
American history great strides 
have been taken in the eradication 
of the causes or inducements to 
poverty. Life insurance has been 
the noteworthy contribution to the 
American method by which the in- 
dividual guards against financial 
vicissitude. A study of public wel- 
fare is certain to disclose some im- 


The three-man planning committee which acts in an advisory capacity to Donald M. Nelson, 

chairman of the War Production Board. Left to right: Thomas C. Blaisdell, assistant director 

of the National Resources Planning Board; Fred Searless, consultant on Ordnance, Ammuni- 

tion Division, U. S. Army, and Robert R. Nathan, assistant director of progress reports, 
War Production Board. 
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provement in dealing with the 
unfortunate in practically every 
decade. Can a system of financial 
security be developed under Gov- 
ern auspices which would secure 
for the stricken and the thriftless 
the objectives of the Delano plan 
with all concerned reasonably satis- 
fied? It would be the American 
way to look to the future with a 
firm purpose to see that the plan 
worked within the confines of the 
American way of life rather than 
to discard a program of welfare 
merely because in making similar 
proposals workable other nations 
and other centuries had failed. 

brings us to the second 
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point: the cost. Sir William esti- 
mates the cost at the mid-way point 
of his 20-year plan at £764,000,000. 
With English pounds converted at 
the rate of exchange of $4.04, this 
would be $3,086,560,000 a year. We 
have three times the population of 
Great Britain. Multiplying this 
figure by three, we obtain a cost 
of $9,259,680,000. Of course the 
difference in the standard of liv- 
ing between England and America 
as well as the difference in the in- 
dustrial activity, the greater impor- 
tance of agriculture in America and 
the lesser rate of area population 
in America makes such a direct 
comparison or deduction an outside 
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measure merely. An increase of 
66 per cent over the English rate 
would not seem unreasonable, and 
this addition would give us a total 
annual cost of $15,371,068,800. 


Estimating the Cost 


In estimating the cost of the 
Delano Plan at fifteen billion dol- 
lars, we assume that it is in its 
way as comprehensive (and at 
least as generous) as its British 
counterpart. It is difficult how. 
ever to adequately weigh its com- 
parative per capita cost. What is 
not considered here, is the gen- 
erosity of American legislators 
who, once they decide on benefits, 
are not inclined to quibble about 
the size or cost. 

Another cost item, far greater 
than the one expressed in terms of 
dollars, however, bears reference to 
the national economy. Opponents 
of a Federal Social Security Ex- 
tension believe that even a cursory 
examination of what may be called 
the “social security history” of 
modern nations reveals a standing 
still or a recession of national de- 
velopment accompanying the expan- 
sion of the social security system. 
To them it is not considered a co- 
incidence that at a time of steady 
progress on the social insurance 
front, Great Britain was forced to 
abandon the gold standard, which 
made for high export markets, for 
low-cost import areas, and there- 
fore, for a very low cost of living. 
If, at about the same time, Britain 
was obliged to turn from the policy 
of free trade which had been the 
cornerstone of the empire for over 
two centuries, should we, they ask, 
take this as having nothing to do 
with the desire of the people for 
security and protection, with their 
disinclination to fight it out and 
struggle against odds? 


Arguments of Proponents 


Of course proponents of the ex- 
tension of the social security pro- 
gram argue that with such a com- 
prehensive plan practically operat- 
ing over a period of years with its 
inadequacies and impracticalities 
adjusted to somewhat nearer 
the satisfaction of 
and employees of taxpayers and 
benefit - getters, that it would 
provide a most effective bul 


wark against the inroads into an § 


efficient national economy caused 
by those periodic depressions 
wherein private enterprise is forced 
to retrench. Some people even feel 
that with a sound social program 
giving aid to the needy might well 
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prevent any recurrence of such a 
situation as America faced in 1928- 


1929. They believe that, for in- 
stance, when employment stopped 
that the national income would be 
stimulated by the benefit payments 
and a crisis in private industry 
averted. 

We are not here concerned with 
a discussion of the merits of social 
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security, its extension or its limita- 
tion. The purpose here is to in- 
dicate some points of difference and 
similarity between two proposals 
from responsible sources sponsored 
by two Governments which in a 
global war are in alliance. Both 
propose for full discussion by 
Democratic peoples a plan for the 
voidance of poverty and the suffer- 



































































ing therefrom as well as the priva- 
tion incident to unemployment, old 
age, death and disability. 

The Spectator during the past 
few months has pointed to the 
need of an_ insurance policy 
privately issued which would en- 
able an average man of modest in- 
come which includes by far the 
great majority of our families, to 
protect himself and his family 
against the  ffinancial worries 
brought on by death, disability, un- 
employment and old age. We feel 
that under certain conditions un- 
der the private enterprise system 
American ingenuity can _ evolve 
such a plan of insurance which will 
place such an embrasive protective 
policy within reach of everyone. 

We have also presented an analy- 
sis of the Beveridge plan and the 
proposals it makes for the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain to provide 
financial and medical care for its 
unfortunate and thriftless. This 
month we attempted to outline the 
difference and the similarity exist- 
ing between the English Beveridge 
plan and the American Delano plaw. 
We would be pleased to print 
opinions advocating retrenchment, 
extension or retention of the pres- 
ent American Social Security plan 
in order that when the time comes 
for action by Congress in the days 
of new peace that there will be 
available for consideration a wealth 
of arguments and data. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLANS NEW HOUSING PROJECT IN MANHATTAN 


Residential rebuilding in Man- 
hattan on a scale never before at- 
tempted in the history of New York 
City will be undertaken by the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
a pioneer in the field of better 
housing. 

Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of 
the company’s board, announced 
recently that the company will con- 
struct a park-like community of 
apartment buildings on eighteen 
blocks of land lying between 14th 
and 20th Streets, close to the East 
River. The project will be carried 
to completion by the company as a 
sound investment possessing the 
additional element of constructive 
public value. It was initiated by 
and has developed with the active 
cooperation of Mayor Fiorello H. 
La Guardia and Park Commissioner 
Robert Moses. 

The plan is described as a step 
in the direction of the new Man- 
hattan, one in which wholesome 


ness of residential environment will 
combine with existing convenience 


to “anchor” families, especially 
those with children, to this 
borough. Construction will begin 


as soon as is practicable after the 
close of the war. 

Mr. Ecker’s announcement fol- 
lows Governor Dewey’s action in 
signing the Urban Redevelopment 
Bill which was supported by New 
York’s Mayor and passed by the 
Legislature. The bill amended the 
Urban Redevelopment Law of 1942 
promulgated to encourage private 
investment in the rehabilitation of 
obsolete but potentially valuable 
city neighborhoods. 

This law was passed to overcome 
the effects of substandard condi- 
tions which “depress and destroy 
the economic value of large areas 
and by impairing the value of pri- 
vate investments threaten the 
sources of public revenues.” The 
project now announced is the first 





recorded under the provisions of 
the law and its amendments. 

The actual boundaries of the 
section which the Metropolitan Life 
will rebuild are 14th and 20th 
Streets, First Avenue to Avenue C. 
On the east is the East River Drive 
with a pedestrian walk at the 
water’s edge. Transit facilities are 
adequate. In the section’s present 
state, aged tenements and stores, 
factories, garages and other small 
industrial buildings and vacant 
lots are indiscriminately mingled. 
Population has dwindled. Deterior- 
ation or “blight” has followed. 

The new housing plan, according 
to Mr. Ecker, will transform an 
area close to midtown into a de- 
lightful residential community af- 
fording excellent ‘walk-to-work’”’ 
possibilities. With a minimum 
coverage of land by apartment 
buildings, it will be characterized 
by park planning with an atmos- 
phere of trees and paths such as 
many suburbs do not possess. Spe- 
cial emphasis will be placed upon 
the recreational needs of children. 
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SIMPLIFIED PROGRAMMING 


The methods of selling, or the 
needs for life insurance, are not 
vastly different in either of the 
three income groups to be dis- 
cussed in this trilogy. First: the 
low income group where the thirty 
billion dollar market exists. 


By WILLIAM HENRY FISSELL 


Special Representative, Home Office Agency 
Department, Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 


HIS is the first of a series of 

three articles dealing with sell- 

ing life insurance under pres- 
ent conditions, in today’s market, 
to everyday people in three differ- 
ent income groups: the low income 
group, earning less than $3,500 
annually; medium income class, 
earning between  $4,500-$7,500 
yearly, and the third, those people 
having an income between $10,000- 
15,000 and up. 

All three classes have the same 
basic fundamental needs for life in- 
surance. The reasons why persons 
in each class will buy life insurance 
are essentially the same to com- 
plete their financial plans. The 
thinking of the people in each class 
may not have crystallized to a like 
extent, nor may they actually real- 
ize their problems are similar but 
different only in extent. They may 
not even know they buy for similar 
reasons, but an analysis will show 
their hopes, aims and ambitions 
are alike, according to their capac- 
ity to acknowledge them. Likewise, 
their financial problems, fears and 
worries can be measured by their 
ability to know them in the strata 
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in which they live. Today all are 
extremely conscious of the part 
taxes play in all our lives. It would 
seem even people with the lowest 
possible incomes are in need of ad- 
ditional insurance in amounts of 
hundreds of dollars if only to pay 
the Federal income taxes due un- 
der the present revenue act. Peo- 
ple in higher income brackets need 
policies in thousand dollar units to 
pay their currently due Federal in- 
come taxes unless they want to 
leave the burden of finding the 
money to pay them to their de- 
scendants or heirs. They must be 
paid, as all are beginning to under- 
stand. 


Reasons for Buying 

In each class a person may adopt 
different specific reasons for buy- 
ing life inurance. All want to pay 
their past debts and leave a clean 
slate for their wives and children 
to start with if they are removed 
from the picture. This reason can 
be called by several different 
names. Each class may know it by 
different nomenclature. A sense of 
justice may motivate one group, to 
another “clean up fund” is an un- 





derstandable term, while to an- 


“ec 


other group it is “estate insurance.” 
All want every safeguard possible 
placed around their property, in- 
cluding their life insurance prop- 
erty, so that their heirs will receive 
it in full. The problems of the 
people in each class stand equally 
important in their own eyes. 

The people who die in each class 
create a debt in the very act of 
dying. Almost always it is the ex- 
penses of last illness. Those in the 
very low income groups, under 
$1,200 annually, will not have doc- 
tor bills, nursing costs or hospital 
expenses as great as say a person 
earning 10 times that amount or 
$12,000 annually. But that same 
person who may receive free medi- 
cation and hospitalization at public 
expense seldom receives free burial 
from the civil authorities. The first 
costs for them, connected with 
death, are funeral costs and next 4 
cemetery plot, leaving aside for the 
time the expense of the most mod- 
est tomb marker or burial at any 
distant place from the locality of 
death. The cost of a burial can be 
as modest as you wish, but $150 is 








lic 
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th 
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about as near the bottom as con- 
cerns expenses in this line. 

Then there must be a final rest- 
ing plot and a very modest sum 
here would be $50. So a minimum 
cost is $200 that must be paid by 
someone upon death. The next item 
to be taken into consideration is in- 
come taxes currently due. This 
can be any amount from $1 up to 
? depending upon earnings and 
the marital status of the individual. 
Next comes current bills, such as 
rent, light, heat, and after that a 
month’s living expenses for the 
family readjustment. Following 
this, income for a fixed period, say 
for one year and extending that 
period according to financial cir- 
cumstances of the deceased. 

On the other side of the ledger 
we have “what happens if they 
don’t die, but live?” That is an- 
other problem. What will social se- 
curity give these people and how 
much can they augment it to yield 
a really livable income for a 
peaceful and happy retirement? 


Low Income Group 
Let’s consider the first earning 
group. Those people in the lower 
income class making less than 
$3,500 yearly. We can subdivide 


this group again into’ three 
nearly equal categories: those 
earning $500-$1,500; $1,500- 


$2,500 and lastly $2,500-$3,500. 

All will die some time. The cost 
of medication and hospitalization 
can be dismissed on the first sub- 
division. It certainly will be some- 
thing on the next and more on the 
last group. It is a need for life 
insurance definitely. The funeral 
costs will range from $150 for the 
low income group up to $500, de- 
pending upon the living standards 
of higher earning groups. The 
same will hold in relation to a 
cemetery plot and marker. If life 
insurance for this need is to be 
called “for last illness and funeral 
expenses” it means somewhere be- 
tween $200-$1,000 is required. This 
is always a gruesome topic yet it 
is one that necessitates the first 
spending of money to pay for a 
man’s dying. Far too many people 
have too little life insurance for 
just this purpose. 

The next expenditure that must 
be made is to pay the currently due 
Federal Income Tax. This will vary 
according to income and marital 
status, but it will be some more 
money that will be spent to pay for 
cost of dying. Who will pay it? 
Provision must be made for it or 
the heirs must pay it. It is easy to 


estimate this from any convenient 
tax chart. 

It is difficult enough to raise a 
family with the wage earner sup- 
plying the income each week but 
with that income stopped by death 
the picture changes at once and it 
is pathetic without the aid of life 
insurance. 


Current Obligations 


Other obligations are those cur- 
rently due as few people live on a 
strictly cash basis. Rent, light, 
heat and other sundry items go 
along to make up what is generally 
termed a cleanup fund. 

For example, let us consider the 
situation of a man earning $1,200 
yearly. How much is it going to 
cost him to die? 





Last illness expenses ....... $ 0 
PUMGPOE GOMER... . 6.cs ees ded 150 
Pilot in cemetery. ......e.s0- 50 
Federal income tax.......... 35 
RNR WEE 65k OOS chen vend 25 
ENN is, 0c WA co Ree we a 2 
EE Ac Si Ap ook lace eae A 2 
SEY nak a aero ae EOE ee 25 

$289 


If the man was married, of 
course, the item of income taxes 
can be omitted, leaving still $240 
cash necessary. 

Isn’t it fair to add also the 
following ? 
ee eres $ 240 
One month’s living expenses 100 
For next 5 months’ expenses 


Ey sk dhe aoa se ae 375 

For balance of first year 
ices haw areear ats 300 
$1,015 


This would seem to me to be the 
absolute irreducible minimum 
amount of life insurance for a man 
earning $1,200 and who is married. 
If there are children the continua- 
tion of the income to the widow 
beyond one year is a moral obliga- 
tion the deceased husband as- 
sumed on marriage. It is not un- 
reasonable to expect a young mar- 
ried man to invest 5 per cent to 8 
per cent or thereabouts of his in- 
come in life insurance for the 
protection of family. Another 
$3,000 of insurance will provide 
$50 for 63 months, over five years. 
If the young husband was 30 years 
old the setting up an estate pro- 
viding $1,015 to cover the costs 
during the first year following his 
death, and then to continue for 
over five years, half his salary to 
his family would cost about 7 per 


cent of his income. That is assum- 
ing he had whole life paid up at 85 
contract purchased at $1,000 when 
he was 21 years old which would 
require an annual expenditure of 
$18.73 and at age 30 the $3,000 
contract—whole*life paid up at 80 
—at a total cost f $66.69 annually 
or gross outlay of $85.42 for all his 
life insurance. The first need of a 
husband with earnings of $100 
monthly is to provide through life 
insurance to pay what it is going to 
cost to die, then his just debts and 
bills. After this comes providing 
for his family for a minimum of 
one year of gradually lessening in- 
come and last by providing some 
livable income for as long as pos- 
sible. Three needs or reasons for 
the purchase of life insurance are: 
(1) for cleanup fund; (2) income 
for the family, and there is a 
third reason that follows from 
these—providing for a dependable 
old age. The life insurance pur- 
chased from these two needs also 
serves to provide for another, the 
third need or reason, by giving an 
income in old age. This small in- 
come group man would receive 
from Social Security about $40.20 
monthly and his life insurance adds 
about $13.56 monthly to it to retire 
him on half pay at age 65. 


A Step Up in Earnings 


The man earning $2,400 annually 
needs more insurance because his 
obligations are different. The way 
he lives makes necessary additional 
expenses. This man earning $200 
monthly can hardly presume that 
his last illness expenses are going 
to be provided gratis by the mu- 
nicipality in which he lives. This 
is the first additional expense he 
has to meet. The costs of his fu- 
neral also will be higher. The:cem- 
etery plot probably also will cost 
more and some modest tomb marker 
likewise will add to burden of ex- 
penditures to be met at his death. 
As we get into the higher income 
brackets the cost of dying mounts 
proportionately until we reach 
that point in the social and finan- 
cial picture where income earned 
might be called excess income. The 
obligations of people as we ascend 
the social and financial ladder like- 
wise increase and become more 
obligatory. The wage earner in 
this class lives better than his fel- 
lowman earning half as much. His 
standard of living is higher. With- 
out the assistance of life insurance, 
however, there is danger of his 
dependents falling far below that 
standard in the event of his death 
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stopping normal income to his 
family. 


But, again, what will it cost him 


to die? Possibly this is a fair 
picture: 

Last illness expenses........ $200 
Funeral costs ..@........... 300 
ae 150 
areca wba d waa’ 75 
Federal income tax.......... 139 
EE CE ie 0-6 & 0:0 ware bua 52 
a eC ee ee 5 
0 Se ee ee 5 
ME sa bows wanker sk addlacd 50 


$976 
If this man is married we can 
deduct from the above $76 for Fed- 
eral Income Taxes. This leaves 
$900 as necessary to meet cash ex- 
penditures at his death. We can 
start to find out what his other re- 
quirements will be: 





Cf eee $ 900 
Month’s living expenses.... 200 
Next 11 months @ $150.... 1,650 

$2,750 


If this man purchased a whole 
life paid up at 80 contract at age 
21 for $2,500 he would be paying 
$44.58 yearly. This could hardly 
be considered the minimum requi- 
site amount of insurance for such 
a person. His moral obligation to 
support his wife and children runs 
along after his death. His mini- 
mum obligation would be at least a 
comfortable income until the chil- 
dren are grown to maturity. 

He might be expected to invest 
a larger part of his income in life 
insurance. It is not unreasonable 
that he should so invest in the 
neighborhood of 10 per cent of his 
earned income. 


Income Contract 

A special income contract of 
$5,000 will guarantee, in the event 
of his death, that half his salary 
will be continued to his family for 
the 20-year family income period. 
For about 10 per cent of his salary 
he can pay for his present insur- 
ance $44.58 and buy an additional 
contract for $210.90 at age 30 that 
will do so much for his family. This 
should be his minimum obligation 
to the family he loves and cher- 
ishes. 

While this makes the face 
amount of his life insurance total 
$7,500, let’s examine what satisfac- 
tion he gets from his investment. 
His first contract of $2,500 will al- 
low him to die without creating 
more debts and provide for his 
family for one year. His proposed 
contract of $5,000 does this for him 
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if he should die now: send a check 
for half his salary, $100 each 
month for 20 years to his family. 
(This totals $24,000) besides the 
principal sum $5,000 is paying an 
additional $10.30 each month (mak- 
ing $110.30) as long as it is al- 
lowed to remain intact. It is then 
for any emergency that might arise 
to plague his family. There are so 
many uses to which this sum could 
be put— education, emergency, 
mortgage, etc. 
Monthly Income 

If the wife is the same age as 
her husband at the end of the fam- 
ily income period she will be aged 
50 and this $5,000 would provide 
an annuity of $28.95 monthly for 
life. But this is not all, the insured 
himself profits from his life insur- 
ance investments. They help him to 
have a dependable happy retire- 
ment. From Social Security it is 
reasonable to assume he will receive 
about $46.90 monthly for himself 
and his wife at age 65 receives 
monthly one-half this amount or 
$23.45. The total from this source 
would then be $70.35 each month, 
to which his life insurance would 
add another $25.84, making the full 
retirement income $96.24 or ap- 
proximately half pay. To develop 
such a picture for himself and his 
family this man did not invest an 
unduly large part of his income in 
life insurance but rather a fair 
amount possibly under the guid- 
ance of some good life insurance 
agent. He was advised of the 
proper contracts and likewise his 
attention was focused on his needs 
for cash sufficient to pay the cost of 
dying and to provide a livable in- 
come for a suitable period to his 
family. 

His needs for insurance were to 
provide the cash necessary to meet 
the costs of dying and to continue 
a substantial part of his income to 
his family while at the same time 
supplementing his Social Security 
benefit so that his retirement in- 
come might be of an adequate 
amount. 


The Third Division 

Going up to the top rung of in- 
come in this lower group we exam- 
ine the requirements of the man 
earning $3,500 yearly. He is earn- 
ing 200 per cent more than the first 
class we considered and 50 per 
cent more than a man earning $200 
monthly. With this increased in- 
come there are increased responsi- 
bilities and obligations that neces- 
sitate increased costs along all 
fronts; increased costs of dying, 


increased living costs and increased 
obligations to his family. It is im. 
portant to his family also that each 
week’s income continue in a pro. 
portionate amount should he not be 
here. To cut off the family income 
abruptly might be a catastrophe of 
major consequence affecting the fu- 
ture lives of his children. 


Standards of Living Advance 


If a person, man or woman, is 
earning $300 monthly they can 
hardly expect their last illness ex- 
penses of hospitalization, nursing 
service and medication to be fur. 
nished free. Similarly funeral 
costs, plot, etc., are going to be 
higher, depending upon the stand- 
ard of living the family has as- 
sumed. The moral obligation of the 
husband to support his wife and 
children is just as pressing as with 
men earning $100 or $200 per 
month. The danger of the situation 
is that unless provision is made for 
the family support the readjust- 
ment necessary may be so great as 
to wipe it out as a family unit. The 
scale and standard of living while 
higher has a greater distance to 
drop. 

A man earning $3,500 annually 
creates certain debts upon dying. 
How much is it going to cost him 
to die? 


ee >. $ 300 
Funeral costs ............. 500 
Cemetery plot ............. 300 
Tommbetome 2... occ ccccccsss 250 
Federal income ............ 284 
Current bills ..............- 100 
PS * eC eC 7 
TOE ng vinewsvcsencéntnae aus 7 
Rent ........-. cece eee eeee 75 

$1,823 


If the man is married and has 
one dependent, he can deduct from 
the above $138 due to exemptions 
and deductions allowed on his Fed- 
eral Income Tax. It is pretty cer- 
tain he will leave by dying approx- 
imately $2,000 of debts created by 
that very act. He, however, has 
other requirements. Following as 
with men earning half and third as 
much we can assume: 


CO. on cccassvesdicvet $1,823 
Month’s living cost......... 300 
Balance of year’s @ $225... 2700 

$4,823 


This amount, to me, is the basic 
minimum to discharge the obliga- 
tions of death as far as what might 
be considered cash obligations, but 
not doing anything towards the 
obligations to his family. This 
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man more than likely purchased at 
age 21 a $5,000 modified contract 
on which he pays $69.45 annually. 
In his heart he knows he wants to 
protect his family. He undoubtedly 
is willing to spend a reasonable 
part of his income to do so. Most 
likely $5,000 is a big sum to him. 
But when he has pointed out to him 
that it will last a year at the most 
and then his wife and children are 
destitute, he wants to do something 
about it. He will willingly put 10 
per cent or 12 per cent of his earn- 
ings into life insurance to accom- 
plish a program of paying his past 
debts and protecting the family 
unit he created. If he has now 
$5,000 insurance that will be used 
within one year, he needs more to 
provide income to his family and to 
aid himself in having a decent in- 
come at age 65. What can we do 
for this man and keep his premium 
deposits within reason? 


One Approach 

One way to approach it is to con- 
solidate his savings »vlan with his 
life insurance investment. For an 
additional premium of 10 per cent 
of his income he can provide an ad- 
ditional contract of $7,500 with a 
special family income rider that 
will send a check of half his salary 
each month to his wife and children 
for 20 years if he should be re- 
moved from the picture after the 
contract is issued. In any event he 
will have protection until such time 
as his children would normally be 
graduated from college. The risk 
which the insuring company as- 
sumes immediately for him is in 
the amount of $41,500. An amount 
of insurance which if purchased in 
the aggregate would be beyond his 
capacity to buy. Then, besides this, 
there is a fund of $7,500 which, if 
allowed to remain intact, yields ad- 
ditional monthly income of $1,545 
at current interest rates making 
the total income to the family 
$165.45 monthly. This money is 
available to provide for an unfore- 
Seen contingency or a lifetime an- 
nuity each month to his wife. The 
mere fact the face amount of the 
contract is payable either at the 
time of death or any time on de- 
mand, besides providing a 20-year 
monthly income of $20 for each 
$1,000 face amount of insurance, 
makes it more flexible. It can add 
to the family income and at the 
same time stand guardian against 
those hazards no man can foresee. 
Yet, with all his insurance, the total 
premium payments this man makes 
are approximately 12 per cent of his 


income. This is not much because 
we have combined his saving plan 
with his life insurance investment, 
actually the cost of protecting the 
income to his family as suggested 
costs on the average, not consider- 
ing dividends, about $117.50 annu- 
ally, the rest is almost direct sav- 
ings. Because at age 65 his account 
has $7,927.50, which alone will give 
him a lifetime monthly income of 
$51.68, starting at age 65; if to 
this we add his social security bene- 
fit, say, of $53.60 monthly, the pic- 
ture brightens, and when his wife 
reaches that age the benefits are 
increased $26.80 each month, mak- 
ing the total income $132.08. From 
his life insurance first purchased 
there is also some annuity income, 
making the total to the family unit 
about $135 monthly. 

This man’s need for life insur- 
ance was the same fundamentally 
as for the man earning $100 per 
month. The difference was merely 
the extent to which each needed life 
insurance. Apparently there are 
only three reasons for buying life 
insurance. To pay debts; to con- 
tinue a family income that was 
cut off by the death of the wage 
earner and lastly to provide for 
one’s own self in his old age. Re- 
gardless of wage income group, so- 
cial standing, or scale of living all 
reasons or needs for life insurance 
can be reduced to these three. If 
the estate is of great size the 
money necessary to pay the taxes 
due at death can be classified un- 
der paying debts. If the motivating 
reason is to provide for an aged 
mother, orphan daughter, or some 
one else it is continuing income 
that would be broken by death. 
Some people accumulate money for 
the confidence such independence 
gives them, others to have a guar- 
anteed income at a certain age 
for life while some want the money 
so they will not be destitute. These 
are all the same as providing for 
one’s old age. Educational funds 
for children, a fund for the liquida- 
tion of a mortgage are the liquida- 
tion of an assumed debt. 


Immediate Requirement 


Death comes to all of us but 
once and brings with it accompany- 
ing costs, that must be paid in 
cash almost at once. These costs 
have mounted through the years, 
and when all the items are charged 
to it the amount becomes substan- 
tial. Most people have not made 
adequate provision for such costs. 
This is a particularly good source 
of new business in small income 


groups if the problem is correctly 
presented. The unfortunate part 
is that these expenses are imme- 
diately due and payable. In most 
cases it is near to what might be 
considered a cash transaction. To 
a great extent they must be met 
before any money becomes avail- 
able to the widow and children. In 
the case of the lower income groups 
often there is nothing left to yield 
any income for the family. The 
widow has to start seeking a job 
immediately and the family unit 
starts to disintegrate at once. 
Even if the income is only extended 
for one year it will allow for time 
in which the readjustment of the 
family may take place. Instead of 
seeking work at once, it allows time 
for planning and preparing to earn 
enough money to carry out the ne- 
glected obligations of the deceased. 


Neglect of Duty 


How many now realize they 
are shirking their duties and 
obligations only to place them upon 
their widows who are not as strong 
nor as well equipped to assume 
them. The need for providing 
enough cash to pay for the cost of 
dying should be shown in a sensible 
matter-of-fact way to a husband 
as the first demand upon his life 
insurance. The balance, if any, 
can be used to support his family. 
The need of providing for his 
family does not have to be demon- 
strated or proved to him. It is 
something he wants to do. The 
chances are he is looking for some 
good life insurance agent to show 
him how to solve his problem. Most 
agents are not concerned with con- 
tacting or programing people with 
low incomes. The man with the 
hundred a month income has prob- 
lems like men earning a thousand 
a month. The big wage earner 
demands and gets the best insur- 
ance advice. The small wage earner 
is neglected. A simplified short 
form of program requires little 
time to develop and present. Yet 
it gives this man just the picture 
he wants of his worries and offers 
him the solution. By it he can bet- 
ter understand why he has life in- 
surance and why he needs life in- 
surance. If he makes his invest- 
ment in new life insurance to take 
care of some particular need there 
is good reason to expect he will 
not be so apt to let it lapse. When 
he knows for example the policy 
means: income for over five years 
to his family and represents about 
25% of the income he will get 
when he retires, he will strive 
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harder to hold on to it and resist 
any temptation to abandon it. 

It might be said that this repre- 
sents programing the package sale 
in the lower income groups. It could 
be, but what is more important 
and would justify it is the better 
understanding it gives the insured 
of his life insurance. The better 
his understanding the more he will 
want to keep it in force. The need 
for extending such insurance for a 
longer period at the earliest pos- 
sible moment becomes apparent 
both to the agent and more im- 
portant to the insured also. It 
starts the building of a clientele 
for the agent. The cost of delay- 
ing getting started on a life in- 
surance program likewise becomes 
apparent to the insured. It will 
likely cause him to start his 
children, particularly his sons, on 
such a program. He will realize 
what it will mean to them if they 
can begin at young ages to take 
advantage of lower premium rates. 
The cost of dying which is demon- 
strated to him will also make ap- 
parent the need for life insurance 


for his wife. She too will die and 
also create certain debts in that 
manner. Either the man should 
assume the obligation himself or 
be prepared to go into debt for 
quite some time. In either case it 
is a strong argument for imme- 
diately taking insurance on the 
wife. If he can assume the obliga- 
tion of such costs he can assume 
readily the life insurance premiums 
necessary for such insurance. Or 
if he assumes he will go into debt 
it is better to treat the life in- 
surance company as the creditor and 
transfer the obligation to them by 
paying the small regular premiums 
and not be harassed by one who 
has advanced money, and demands 
payments of a greater amount. The 
same holds true of juvenile insur- 
ance when the father understands 
what obligations go with the family 
unit he brought into existence. 
Those in the lower levels of this 
first income group we have been 
considering are more conscious of 
social security benefit than they are 
of providing independent incomes 
for themselves, or of any annuity 


benefits available to them through 
their life insurance. Process of 
education is necessary. Yet, it 
seems so far this is a neglected 
field comprising the far greater 
part of our national population. 
T. J. V. C., of The Spectator calls 
it the “Thirty Billion Dollar Mar- 
ket” that remains to be tapped. 
The cost of providing adequate 
protection is within the reach of 
these people. So far they have 
not been able to command the 
proper life insurance service. Man- 
agement of industry can aid con- 
siderably in correcting such a situ- 
ation by installing salary allot- 
ment plans whereby employees can 
get the right type of insurance ser- 
vice. It is the application of mass 
production methods to the sale of 
life insurance. For the agent it 
means all the prospects are housed 
in one compact place and premium 
payments can be arranged in the 
easiest possible manner. The easiest 
way is on a budget basis whereby 
a small part of the premium is 
paid from each pay envelope. 
(Concluded on page 52) 
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Keep Faith with Your Job 


There will be a job for life insurance men and women, as long as babies are born, as long 


as men and women grow old and die, as long as bread is bought with money, as long as 
oh fathers and mothers love their children. There is and always will be the job of defending 
home solvency, a job which life insurance, better than anything else, is fitted to do... 


It is your job — your privilege and your responsibility. It is your richest contribution to 


American democracy. Keep faith with your job. 


|i Massachusetts Matual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BERTRAND J. PERRY, President 














LETTERS 


To the Editor 


Social Security At Home and Abroad 


Epitor, The Spectator: 

Your discussion of the Beveridge plan in a recent 
issue was most interesting. When it comes to a 
comparison of the intent of that plan with the bread 
and circuses of Roman times, going back to Parts IV 
and VI of the Beveridge report, I found a considerable 
emphasis upon a rather different attitude. Sir Wil- 
liam points out that we are having, in connection with 
the war, a cooperation between labor and management 
of unparalleled degree, which is improving the eco- 
nomic understanding of labor and the personnel appre- 
ciation of management. It seems to me that, instead 
of being a doctrine of bread and circuses, this Bever- 
idge report offers an insurance technique which is 
insurance—a recognition of certain hazards, a recog- 
nition that they are rather undesirable situations and 
to be avoided at all costs, a recompense within the 
situation not greater than subsistence living, with 
every effort directed to avoid the catastrophe and to 
get the men back to work after either disability, un- 
employment, or even the death of the breadwinner. 
Made national in scope, it is suggested that, when a 
nation tries to deal with all of its citizens, of course, 
the cost descends upon those citizens. While he hasn’t 
underscored the essential unity of the contributions, 
it is present in his discussion. He brings out the fact 
that the citizen has a rather nominal basic contribu- 
tion, made by deduction from pay when such deduction 
is possible; that, in all reality, he pays, and knows 
that he pays, the employers contribution in his role as 
a consumer; and that as a taxpayer he contributes 
toward the Exchequer’s bill. 

Traditionally, the British have been going along 
with a so-called contributory program, which is very 
close to the viewpoint of contributory group insurance 
in this country. They and we alike knew that this 
was a mechanism and that in both countries there was 
achieved an enlargement in the wage bill, with a 
rather awkward subdivision in the so-called contribu- 
tion between what the employee paid and what the 
employer paid. ° 

I have been realizing, particularly after hearing 
men at the British Embassy talk about the British 
backgrounds of the Beveridge report, that they are 
today in very much the condition Henry Ford was when 
he was maintaining production of the Model T. All 
the other manufacturers had more attractive models, 
had adopted miscellaneous new gadgets. He seemed 
to be held back by the very competence of his original 
inventive accomplishment. It seems to me that, with 
the increasing chance for basic economic understand- 
ing, the case for a tripartite contribution is no longer 
strong at all. That is only useful, as you fairly well 
suggest, to get the scheme going. I believe we are 
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sufficiently advanced today, and that our working men 
are sufficiently advanced, so that all of us could be 
able together to accept such a national plan as the 
British are outlining, handle it by a percentage deduc- 
tion from pay, and recognize that the supplement to 
pay which is called the employer’s contribution re- 
quires a little adjustment in nominal wage rates to 
bring the records in line with the facts. Only under 
such conditions, with a cost of 10% or 12% or 14%, 
recognized as applicable to the purpose and paid by 
the citizens, am I enthusiastic about social insurance. 
With that recognition and the elimination of all hesi- 
tancies as to who pays the cost, I think it can work for 
a floor of protection. 

Before the year is out, it is to be hoped that we will 
be paying, every last one of us, as much as 20 per cent 
of our income for taxes deducted at the source, and 
that getting used to the reality of fewer goods to pur- 
chase will put our individual sharing right out front, 


-where we understand it and live with it. If we can 


do that, as the pressure of the war production subsides 
a bit and the long repressed desires for various goods 
make themselves felt again, we need a similar budget- 
ing for a minimum amount of protection for orphan- 
hood, jobless old age, and the like, which has not only 
been admitted as desirable, but has been translated 
into action. 

In this country, not having moved so far into the 
details of tripartite finance as they have in Great Brit- 
ain, having, so far, levied taxes only against the em- 
ployees and employers, it seems to be we could go very 
promptly with the war end into minimum benefit-fur- 
nishing on the general economic principles outlined by 
Sir William-——but free of the awkwardness of tripar- 
tite financing and with a single earmarked contribu- 
tion reported as a percentage of pay, and with vir- 
tually level benefits recognized as a crude, meat-axe 
attempt to express in dollars the common subsistence 
level for the entire country. 

It is to be regretted that insurance has taken so 
long to feel its responsibility for more effective pro- 
tection. It seems probable to me that, just as the 
simple method for insurance on soldiers and sailors 
is to offer $10,000 of term insurance for the Govern- 
ment and take that whole story out of private busi- 
ness, so this floor of protection giving subsistence 
benefits would place in operation protection for a mini- 
mum, which for the lower 1/3 of the population would 
probably be adequate, but for the upper 2/3 of the 
population ought, as a reasonable sample of benefit, to 
stimulate supplementary thrift in line with the indi- 
vidual’s position. 

This January article, I think, was even more inter- 
esting than the August article on the market of 30 
million new buyers. My conviction is that social insur- 
ance isn’t to be used to stimulate private business by 
keeping it from operation, but to be used to stimulate 
private business by putting it into operation. 

W. R. WILLIAMSON. 


From Generation to Generation 
Dear Mr. Foley: 


It was with a great deal of interest I read your last 
contribution entitled “This Western World” which 
appeared in the most recent issue of “The Spectator.” 

You are right in your concept that the public’s 
disregard for the life insurance agent is a mental 
disease transmitted from one generation to another. 
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Personally, I feel it’s something that the life under- 
writers of the past generation were entitled to. They 
were bothersome and pestiferous. 

I particularly like your reference that too many of 
us stop learning and begin to coast downward. Educa- 
tion is a continuous process. I have been very much 
interested in the continuity of a man’s education and 
have written quite a bit about the subject. Insofar as 
vou show a very definite interest along these lines, I 
am herewith enclosing an article which appeared in 
my column “Thinking It Over” and published in The 
Insurance Field. 

Your column contains a good deal of wit and humor 
as well as instruction and indeed that’s a valuable 
combination in any writer. I was particularly amused 
about your reference to the very delightful little danc- 
ing partner whose brain was apparently shallow. One 
mustn’t expect charm on both ends of the skeleton. 
If the lady is a good dancer it’s asking a bit too much 
that her comprehension of things be equally good. 

LEON GILBERT SIMON 


Intriguing Historical Story 
EpITOR, The Spectator: 


As an old Hartford boy, I read with a great deal 
of interest the article headed “Connecticut” in The 
Spectator. 

No reference was made to an old story that always 
interested me and it may or may not have any foun- 
dation in fact. 

The story as I have heard it was to the effect that 
the Mutual Life of New York sent a highpowered 
agent up to Hartford and he had no difficulty in get- 
ting interviews with the leading business men of 
Hartford, and the prospects asked all manner of ques- 
tions about life insurance and what made it tick but 
they did not buy. After awhile the agent became dis- 
couraged and went back to his home office in New 
York and reported that it was no trouble to get in to 
see these Yankee business men and they would talk 
interminably about the principles and practices of life 
insurance but they did not buy. The story then went 
on to say that after the agent had left, the question of 
life insurance became a general topic of discussion 
among these canny Yankees, and they decided that 
this life insurance business looked like a good thing, 
and so instead of sending their money to New York, 
of which they were suspicious even in those days, 
they would start a company of their own and have 
the money under their own guardianship. The story 
winds up that this was the genesis of the Connecticut 
Mutual. 

The story always seemed to me so pat and so in- 
tensely possible that I accepted it. Can you throw 
any light on this story? 

W. T. O’DONOHUE, President 
Reserve Loan Life, of Texas. 


* * * 


Some Thoughtful Suggestions 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

In your letter of September 18, you request sugges- 
tions for names worthy of inclusion in the Life Insur- 
ance Hall of Fame. 

I have no reservation in proposing Mr. Arthur Hun- 
ter, recently Chief Actuary and Vice President of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, and now retired. 
For some thirty years up to the date of his retirement 


a year or two ago, Mr. Hunter was certainly the dean 
of actuaries in this country, if not in the world. Arthur 
Hunter, more than any other man, was responsible for 
the development of substandard insurance and perhaps, 
above all, for modern scientific underwriting of life - 
insurance risks, to mention only the two which in my 
opinion are his most important contributions among 
the almost countless contributions he has made to the 
advancement of life insurance in this country and, for 
that matter, in the whole world. In my judgment, 
Arthur Hunter has contributed more to life insurance 
during the past thirty years or so than any other man 
in this country. It would, of course, be possible for 
me to give you a much more complete history of Arthur 
Hunter; but you will appreciate that the best I could 
do would fall short of the information you could get 
from the New York Life Insurance Company, or from 
any one of a number of prominent actuaries. 

As to how best you might set up a board of accep- 
tance, I have no definite judgment except that I do 
think you ought to consult with the various life com- 
pany associations such as the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, the American Life Convention and 
the Institute of Life Insurance, and including perhaps 
some of the technical organizations such as the two 
Actuarial Societies, the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, and perhaps others. Certainly it would add a 
lot of prestige to such a board to have the support of 
the first three mentioned organizations. 

I am glad to co-operate in any way I can in your 
endeavor to establish such a Hall of Fame. In doing 
so, you are in my opinion making a real contribution 
to life insurance. 

ADOLPH A. RYDGREN, President, 
Continental American Life 


* * * 


A Necessary Service 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

In days like these when there is so much confusion 
and uncertainty in the minds of the American people 
about the future it is indeed fitting that you should 
initiate Hall of Fame for life insurance. Too few 
people outside of the insurance business fully appre- 
ciates the contribution which has been made by the 
men in the business in the past, in making the institu- 
tion such a financial bulwark for them. . 

I myself have been in the business only a few years 
as you know. I have come to appreciate what the busi- 
ness has done and can do for the people of America 
but I am hesitant about attempting to select men who 
in my opinion have aided most in the building of the 
institution. I would rather prefer that such selection 
be done by those men who have been in the business for 
a great number of years and who because of their in- 
timate knowledge of the business know best the men 
who should be so honored. 

It is difficult to say just how such a list could be 
brought to national acclaim and recognition. The ques- 
tion of distribution of a magazine such as yours has 
always perplexed me. However, with agencies such 
as the Institute of Life Insurance and the National 
Association of Life Underwriters it does seem that 
wide distribution could be effected by using the ser- 
vices of such organizations. I can only add that this 
company will do what it can to help in this worthy 
endeavor. 

F. D. RUSSELL, President, 
Security Mutual Life 
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partment was established in 

Maryland under the super- 
vision of Charles A. Wailes as Com- 
missioner. Before that date, how- 
ever, two Maryland life insurance 
companies had been incorporated 
and forty-six companies of other 
States were active within its bor- 
ders. One hundred and twenty-four 
men were engaged on either a part 
or full time basis in selling life in- 
surance in the State. With ten 
agents licensed, the Metropolitan 
Life boasted the largest agency 
plant. A single agent each transact- 
ed suitably the Maryland business 
of about one-half the companies. 
At the end of 1871 the two domestic 
life companies had total assets of 
$661,792 while their competitors re- 
ported assets of $270,862,000. In 
1871 eleven companies of the forty- 
eight were organized on the mutual 
and the others capital stock plan. 


i) pact 1871 an insurance de- 
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MARYLAND 


Photo courtesy, Balto.-C. of C 


Baltimore, the City of Monuments 


In addition to the regularly li- 
censed domestic and out-of-State 
legal reserve companies, numerous 
mutual co-operative associations 
were operating in the industrial 
sick and accident field beyond the 
authority of Government supervis- 
ory control. Many of them were 
unincorporated. Their management 
was often reckless and incompetent 
and they frequently failed, leaving 
behind a trail of broken promises 
and unpaid losses. A few, however, 
were organized or later came under 
the control and management of re- 
sponsible citizens and from them 
the industrial legal reserve life in- 
surance business of Maryland has 
largely developed. 


Problems of Supervision 


In 1872 a bill was enacted de- 
scribing the securities in which a 
life insurance company could invest. 
Property, exclusive of buildings, 


A statistical study of pres- 
ent-day operations of life 
insurance, with historical 
background on domiciled 


institutions 


By LEONARD S. MCComps 


Assistant Editor, The Spectator 


before being acceptable as security 
for mortgage investments of life 
insurance companies, had to be 
worth at least double the amount 
of the loan, except where the build- 
ings were insured and the policies 
assigned as additional security. The 
program of the Legislature that 
year did not include a law regulat- 
ing the extent to which a life in- 
surance company could: be impaired 
and still continue operating in the 
State. There was no authority to 
refuse a license to a life insurance 
company desiring to enter Mary- 
land with a capital impaired 99 per 
cent if it possessed the legal re- 
serve invested in securities per- 
mitted under the law of 1872. 

Of the forty-eight life insurance 
companies doing business in Mary- 
land on December 31, 1871, seven- 
teen showed an impairment of their 
capital ranging all the way from 
.45 per cent to 57.77 per cent. Con- 
fronted with this condition, the In- 
surance Commissioner set out on a 
determined campaign to secure ade- 
quate legislative authority for its 
proper control. Neither his efforts 
nor those of his successors, how- 
ever, were distinguished by their 
results, for Section 90 of the 
present Maryland Laws relating to 
insurance require only that life in- 
surance companies doing business 
in the State have available assets 
after deducting all liabilities, eX- 
clusive of capital stock, equal to the 
policy reserves. 
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L. P. ROCK 


President of the Monumental Life, 
Maryland's largest life company 


The two companies domiciled in 
Maryland were not included among 
the Commissioner’s list of seven- 
teen with impaired capital. One, 
the Maryland Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which had commenced busi- 
ness in 1865 with a paid-up capital 
of $100,000, had a _ policyholders’ 
surplus of $152,860 on December 
31, 1871, and the other, the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Balti- 
more, now Monumental Life Insur- 
ance Company, closed the year with 
a policyholders’ surplus of $98,845. 
The financial statements of each 
company appear on the next page. 





MOSES ROTHSCHILD 


President, Sun Life Insurance Company 
of America—1895-1937 





At the top of this page is shown an historic old 
Baltimore building occupying the site on which 
the present home office boulding of the Sun 
Life of America now stands. At the time this 
building was remodeled in 1855, it was the 
oldest house standing in the city of Baltimore 
and for many years housed a nationally fa- 
mous restaurant. Home offices of the company 
at various stages of its history are pictured 
above and below. 
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Per Cent 
Insurance of 
Written Insurance 
Number | (Paid for Basis) | Insurance Written of | 
| _of Other All Other | _ Written Domiciled | | Insurance curan 
| Companies Insurance Companies | (Paid for Basis) | Companies in Fores ., Fore 
Number | Doing | _ Written Doing All | _toAll | Insurance Alt Othe Br all 
of | Business | (Paid for Basis) Business Business Business | in Force Companies Busines 
Domiciled in |  Domiciled in in in | Domiciled | in in 
Year =| Companies | Maryland {| Companies Maryland | Maryland Maryland Companies Maryland Marylar 
$ s | $ To | $ ) 
1941 q 80 44,131,656 250,442,482 | 294,574,138 15.0 | 238,187,599 | 1,768,103 006,291 
1940 9 79 44,787,059 211,962,215 | 256,749,274 17.4 221,570,112 1,676,477,8108F ooo’ 
1939 9 77- 43,710,092 194,359,605 238,069,697 18.4 | 211,529,316 | 1,598,5708% 
1938. . 9 77 47,652,015 204,260,366 | 251,912,381 18.9 202,833,685 | 5,531,4805% 
1937. 10 72 51,504,464 219,475,630 | 270,980,094 19.0 208,781,803 | 1,491,732,09 ’ 
1936... 10 70 999 | 203,867,828 | 258,027,727 | 21.0 200,657,053 1,406,048,1¢ 
1935. . 11 73 34,510 vw | 197,448,632 | 251,827,784 21.6 190,450,385 1,349, 180,25 
1934 11 71 57,449,108 197,701,248 | 255,150,356 | 22.5 184,089,553 1,299,924,9 
1933... 11 70 60,787,867 255,421,392 316,209,259 | 19.2 176,716,770 1,449,720,4 
1932. 11 75 66,544,873 190,416,952 256,961,825 25.9 176,502,643 1,352,862,1% ' 
1931... 11 75 62,340,409 206,303,195 268,643,604 23.2 184,361,533 1,331,964, 8 516,326 
1930 12 73 57,498,842 231,552,599 | 289,051,441 19.9 186,654,876 1,345,01249 531,667 
1929. . 12 74 51,476,573 244,343,646 295,820,219 17.4 180,961,371 1,290,472, 471,434 
1928 13 74 56,042,093 220,730,421 276,772,514 20.2 191,001,361 1,281 859,02 472,860 
a 13 77 47,734,346 213,515,019 261,249,365 18.3 165,572,740 1,127,396, 292,969 
1926 13 70 51,196,771 208,317,129 259,513,900 19.7 154,285,303 1,035,768, 190,055 
1925. . 10 66 44,059,113 194,922,963 238,982,076 18.4 137,712,727 934,823.78 072,536 
1924. . 9 57 39,283,649 175,428,863 214,712,512 18.3 115,760,744 866,641,% 982,402 
1923 8 51 29,742,078 136,837,042 166,579,120 | 17.9 109,404,950 765,503,884 B 874 908 
1922 8 48 23,610,882 124,697,586 148,308,468 | 15.9 98,248,068 691 ,728.% B 799.977 
The Monumental Life, now the the Insurance Commissioner de- partment covering 1871. “The class over 
largest Maryland Life Insurance clared in the first report of the De- of assets held by the company will com 
company, had $47,279,000 of ad- convince you at once of the able cent 
mitted assets on Dec. 31, 1942. The management of its financial affairs pani 
Maryland Life, the only company Maryland Life Insurance Company and the only regret to be expressed whi 
in the State to pioneer in ordinary 2) is the neglect to extend and enlarge The 
life, closed 1942 with admitted as- December 31, 1871 the working territory of the com- “mo 
sets of $5,629,000. ASSETS pany, it being almost exclusively dire 
“It is with feelings of State pride Me TRMONED 5 occ eccswics $100,000 confined to our own State limits,” conc 
that we call special attention to the Mortgages ..........--+.- 108,500 he said. He pointed out that the the 
condition of the Maryland Life,” ray Se teens ye company had a surplus of assets ~~ 
eT en, $551,175 — 
3 yeal 
LIABILITIES the | 
Policy Reserves, American actu 
Experience 4% ......... $396,809 the 
Other Liabilities .......... 506 edly 
ee a $397,315 veches 
Capital Paid-up .......... $100,000 time 
eS Pre ae 53,860 com 
: the 
Surplus as Regards Policy- sion 
DE xGcbcesaueueeeen $153,860 not 
sam 
Mutual Life Insurance Company = sion 
of Baltimore ; “sy 4 — wele 
(now Monumental Life) = Aj cha: 
December 31, 1871 = ‘= = tanc 
EE 506, ward ntkene sees $110,203 ’ - bus 
Dec 
LIABILITIES a had 
Policy Reserves, American L in s 
Experience 442% ....... $11,357 Col 
GEORGE A. CHASE Total Liabilities .......... 11,357 CHARLES H. TAYLOR . 
President of the Home Friendly Life In- President of the Home Friendly Life . 
surance Company from 1898 until 1926 Policyholders’ Surplus $98,845 from 1926 to date hav 
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—= 
Per Cent of Insurance (Proportional Distribution of All Business in Maryland Compared 
in Force With the National Aggregate of All Companies) 
alll z a) a INSURANCE IN FORCE 
| rance Domiciled All a ee ee ee ees Cees 3 _ i 
in Fores alae Companies | Domiciled | Business in 
Mt Other of All to All Companies | Maryland | Business in Maryland National Aggregates | 
ompanies B p. siness Business to to 5 Gh ONE Aes, ara 
im in in National ‘National | 
Maryland Maryland Aggregate Aggregate _ Ordinary | Group Industrial | Ordinary | Group Industrial Year 
eS % LY) % | Y) oy) ) % % q 
NB 006,291,575 11.9 2 1.6 64.3 7.8 27.9 67.7 14.5 | 17.8 1941 
MU 998,047,928 11.7 x 1.6 65.3 6.9 27.8 68.8 13.1 | 18.1 1940 
I 810,100,146 11.7 2 1.6 65.4 6.1 28.5 69.2 me} We Lick 1939 
734,314,187 11.7 1.6 64.9 6.2 28.9 69.6 11.5 | 18.9 | .1938 
700,513,871 12.3 a 1.6 64.4 6.4 29.2 69.4 11.8 | 18.8 | kato 1937 
606,705,218 13.3 x 1.5 65.8 5.2 29.0 70.4 * ae ee 1936 
529,630,640 12.4 » 1.5 66.5 4.9 28.6 71.4 10.4 | + A eae 1935 
484,024,439 12.4 1.5 67.7 4.5 27.8 72.4 9.7 | 17.9 .1934 
626,437,188 10.9 2 1.7 68.8 4.2 27.0 73.4 9.1 RS gee 1933 
529,364,775 11.5 2 1.5 69.5 4.6 25.9 73.7 9.1 ae A 1932 
516,326,367 12.2 e 1.4 68.3 4.9 26.8 74.1 9.1 16.8 1931 
531,667,773 12.4 2 1.4 68.9 4.8 26.3 73.9 9.2 an ree 1930 
471,434,061 12.3 2 1.4 67.9 5.1 27.0 73.8 8.8 cS ae 1929 
472,860,413 13.0 -_ 1.5 63.2 4.8 32.0 74.0 8.5 17.5 .1928 
292,969,080 12.8 ot 1.5 67.8 4.9 27.3 74.7 7.4 Me thes oe ake 1927 
190,055,079 13.0 am 1.5 67.9 4.3 27.8 75.2 6.9 17.9 1926 
072,536,477 12.8 -_ 1.5 68.1 3.6 28.3 76.1 6.0 17.9 .1925 
982,402,707 11.8 PY 1.5 70.3 2.3 27.4 77.2 5.0 17.8 1924 
503,88 874,908,838 12.5 .2 1.5 69.8 2.3 27.9 77.9 4.3 17.8 1923 
1,728.98 & 789,977,063 12.4 2 1.6 69.6 2.0 28.4 78.7 3.6 17.7 1922 
lass over liabilities of 26 per cent which line in both the life and property ordinary life insurance. Twelve 
will compared with an average of 10 per insurance branches. The Maryland other Maryland life insurance com- 
able cent for several New York com- Life, one of the early companies in- panies have developed essentially 
sal panies operating in the State, allof  corporated in the State, and the from industrial life insurance, al- 
= age he considered well managed. Union Labor Life, formed in 1925, though several of them write an 
a aa me a a he eng oie were sponsored by their organizers expanding volume of ordinary life 
, oving energetically in the right for the express mose of writi ins 
vely direction” and the management had oe ee ee ee Wt i 
ts, concluded to extend the business of 
the the company beyond the borders of 
sets Maryland. 
The observations of the Insur- 
ance Commissioner over seventy 
years ago apply with equal force to 
the company’s present position. The 
actuarial and investment practice of 
the Maryland Life is today mark- 
edly conservative and the surplus 
of its assets over liabilities is many 
times the average of life insurance 
companies’ generally. However, 
the program of territorial expan- 
sion decided upon back in 1871 was 
not continuously pursued with the 
same vigor implied in the Commis- 
sioner’s optimistic statement. De- 
velopment of the company has been 
: characterized by a cautious reluc- 
a tance to build a large volume of 


business over a broad territory. On 
December 31 last year the company 
had $15,758,000 of business in force 
in seven States and the District of 
Columbia. 

Maryland insurance companies 
have developed along a distinctive 
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The early development of life in- 
surance, on the one hand, and prop- 
erty insurance, on the other, along 
more or less specialized lines in the 
State was a logical outcome of the 
momentum of an early start in the 
particular fields. One group made 
a success of an enterprise and an- 
other was thus induced to launch 
a similar undertaking of its own, 
taking full advantage of the knowl- 
edge and experience of the first. 
John T. Stone, the first president of 
the Maryland Casualty Company, 
once remarked that “He who will 
learn from the experience of others 
saves his own time, his own dollars, 
his own feelings and arrives with 
swifter gait.” The president was 
qualified in an unique way to com- 
ment on this assured formula for 
success for it had operated freely 
among the insurance companies in 
Baltimore and was a potent factor 
in the early growth of the bonding 
companies and industrial life insur- 
ance companies there. 


The Era of Beneficials 


Restrictions placed on assess- 
ment life insurance companies or- 
ganized in Pennsylvania after 1883 
required incorporators to secure ap- 
plications for at least $500,000 in- 
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surance on the lives of at least 200 
persons and to deposit a sum equal 
to 2 per cent of the insurance ap- 
plied for. This legislation checked 
the organization of a class of com- 
pany that had become notorious in 
Pennsylvania. At that time it was 
a matter of great simplicity and 





Home Office 
Building of the 
Baltimore Life 

Insurance 
Company 


economy to incorporate companies 
to engage in insurance in Mary. 
land, and many of the operators, 
excluded from Pennsylvania by the 
new law, transferred their actiyi. 
ties to Maryland. A powerful ip. 
ducement to specialize in industria] 
sick and accident insurance wag 
supplied by the extremely smajj 
amount of capital required to set up 
an organization to write the busi- 
ness. Many of these organizations 
functioned without incorporating, 

A few of the early “beneficials,” 
as they were called, did not permit 
their zeal for business or the ab 
sence of regulatory statutes to in 
fluence the standards under which 
their business was conducted. They 
had a difficult line to travel at first 
but once established the business 
flourished and broadened from sick 
and accident insurance t»9 include 
life. Eventually, legislation was 
necessary to permit these associa- 
tions to reorganize on a more stable 
corporate basis. Section 98 of the 
Maryland Insurance Laws was en- 
acted permitting mutual associa- 
tions to reorganize as life insurance 
companies on the mutual, co-opera- 
tive, assessment or stock plan after 
securing 500 applications for $20, 
000 of life insurance. If the stock 
plan of reorganization was chosen, 
a paid-up capital of $50,000 was re- 
quired deposited with the Insurance 
Commissioner. Later, Section 100 
was brought into the statutes 
granting authority to any of these 
companies, organized and doing 
business in the State prior to Jan. 
1, 1914 and actually converted to 
an industrial life insurance com- 
pany before July 1, 1916, to havea 
oaid-up capital of less than $50,000 
but not less than $10,000. The face 
amount of the policy these com- 
panies were permitted to issue was 
$1,000. This lowering of the re- 
quirements induced-the small mu- 
tuals to convert to the stock plan. 
A ruling of the Attorney-General 
exempts them from setting up the 
paid in capital, regardless of its 
amount, as a liability. 


State Statistics 


During 1941 Marylanders bought 
$294,574,000 of life insurance of 
which $44,131,000 was written by 
the domestic companies and the re 
mainder, $250,442,000, by other 
companies. The domestic com- 
panies write between fifteen and 
twenty per cent of the total life in- 
surance sold to residents of the 
State annually, as shown in the 
twenty-year statistical history of 
life insurance in Maryland accom- 
panying this article. 
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The people of Maryland purchase 
99 per cent more life insurance an- 
nually than they did twenty years 
ago. In 1922 all companies li- 
censed in the State sold $148,308,- 
000 of new life insurance. By 1930 
they were placing $289,051,000 a 
year. In 1941 it was almost $300,- 
000,000. 

The spread of the different 
classes of life insurance among the 
people of Maryland differs some- 
what from the distribution na- 
tionally, especially in the group and 
industrial classes. Viewed nation- 
ally, ordinary policyholders own 68 
per cent of all life insurance in 
force. The Maryand average is 
slightly lower, with 64 per cent of 
all life insurance in the State fall- 
ing in the ordinary classification. 
Eight per cent of the total life in- 
surance outstanding in Maryland is 
group protection. Fourteen per cent 
is the national average. About 18 
per cent of the total life insurance 
owned by Americans is industrial. 
The proportion in Maryland is 28 
per cent, or 10 per cent higher than 
the national average. 

The relatively low volume of 
group insurance outstanding in 
Maryland is an unexpected condi- 
tion in a heavily industrialized 
State. Maryland employers have 
generally not responded to the bene- 
fits of group insurance but the em- 
ployees have. There is an estimated 
average participation among em- 
ployees of 95 per cent in group con- 
tracts now in force covering em- 
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ployees in Maryland. For example, 
The Crown Cork and Seal Company 
of Baltimore, a corporation with ex- 
tensive domestic and foreign in- 
terests, has a 97 per cent participa- 
tion in a group contract covering 
its employees. 


The oldest and largest life in- 
surance company organized under 
Maryland laws is the Monumental. 
It commenced business before the 
Civil War-as the Maryland Mutual 
Life and Fire Insurance Company 
selling industrial life insurance on 
the mutual plan. In 1870 the name 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Baltimore was assumed and in 1916 
the right to sell fire insurance was 
surrendered. 

The original offices were located . 
on the second floor of the building 
at 2 South Holliday Street in Balti- 
more. In 1902 the business had ex- 
panded to the point where it was 
necessary t@ move to larger offices 
at 208 North Charles Street. There 
was a later move to 15 South Street 
and by 1926 the company had de- 
cided to build its own home office. 
In 1938 an addition to the home of- 
fice providing 120,000 square feet 
of floor space was completed. The 
company has fifty-six branch offices 
located in thirty-nine cities in the 
thirteen States and the District of 
Columbia. 

On Jan. 1, 1923, with $58,483,478 
of industrial life insurance in force, 
the company began writing ordi- 
nary. In the intervening twenty 
years between that time and the 
present the insurance outstanding 
has increased to $390,751,000 and 
the admitted assets, which were 
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$3,902,000 at the end 1922, have 
reached the figure of $47,279,000. 

In 1935 the charter was amended 
changing the name “Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Baltimore” 
to Monumental Life Insurance 
Company. This change removed 
the conflict of names carrying the 
word “Mutual” and complied with 
the laws of those States which pre- 
vent the license of a company béar- 
ing a name similar to one already 
licensed. In 1928 the Mutual Life 
converted to a stock company which 
was then permitted by Maryland 
laws. 

A number of prominent Mary- 
land citizens have been associated 
with the company, among them be- 
ing: Benjamin G. Harris, Dr. 
Henry M. Wilson, Hon. Charles J. 
Bonaparte, Edward J. Codd, Hon. 
David Fowler, William McSherry, 
Hon. Robert Fowler, Treasurer of 
the State of Maryland, Ernest 
Knabe, John E. Hooper, John B. 
Piet, Matthew S. Brenam and 
George W. Williams. 


The Maryland Life 


Six years after the Monumental 
Life had been organized as an in- 
dustrial life insurance company, the 
Maryland Life was incorporated by 
George P. Thomas, the first presi- 
dent, and a small group of leading 
citizens of Baltimore. The Mary- 
land Life pioneered the ordinary 
life insurance field in Maryland and 
until the Union Labor Life was or- 








ganized in the State in 1925 it was 
the only strictly ordinary life in- 
surance company to have been 
formed under Maryland laws. The 
company has disdained wide terri- 
torial expansion which, combined 
with strict actuarial and underwrit- 
ing practice, has worked against 
the building up of a large volume 
of assets and insurance in force. 
At the end of last year, the com- 
pany held admitted assets of $5,- 
629,124, and the life insurance out- 
standing was $15,758,000. 


Innovation 


The Maryland Life introduced 
the first “Double Protection” policy. 
The notion had been growing that 
a policy providing less protection 
after age 65 than before was need- 
ed, when the late David Parks 
Fackler, as consulting actuary, de- 
veloped a policy for one of his 
clients in the South embodying a 
plan of decreasing insurance be- 
yond age 65. Fackler was in touch 
with the Maryland Life about this 
time and induced it to bring out a 
policy halving the coverage at the 
attained age.. The title “Double 
Protection to Age 65,” adopted by 
the company for the new policy, 
was not immediately acceptable to 
the Insurance Commissioner who 
insisted that it fell short of a com- 
plete and accurate description of 
the nature of the protection pro- 
vided. While it was undeniable, he 
conceded, that double protection to 
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age 65 was provided, it was also a 
fact that only one-half protection 
was available after age 65. The 
Commissioner offered to rename the 
policy “One Half Protection After 
65.” For years, however, the Mary- 
land Life had followed the practice 
of describing the coverage of its 
policies in subtitles, and the Com- 
missioner abandoned his position 
when he became convinced that the 
policy could not be sold successfully 
bearing a title implying a denial of 
complete coverage. 

It is believed that the Maryland 
is the only life insurance company 
that does not pay commissions on 
disability and double indemnity. 
Much of the litigation among life 
insurance companies, policyholders 
and beneficiaries has _ revolved 
around the interpretation of the 
nature of “total and permanent” 
disability, and for this reason the 
company early took a stand against 
encouraging the sale of the dis- 
ability rider. Douglas H. Rose, one 
of the first members of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America to be 
admitted by examination, is presi- 
dent. 

Eureka-Maryland Life 


The Eureka-Maryland Life was 
organized Feb. 4, 1882 and began 
business as the Eureka Mutual Aid 
Society. It continued to operate on 
the assessment basis until 1902 
when it changed to the legal reserve 
basis and adopted the title of 
Eureka Life Insurance Company. 
Business was conducted on _ the 
purely mutual plan until capitaliza- 
tion was effected in 1918. The com- 
pany has $250,000 paid-up capital. 
In 1919 it reinsured the Western 
Life Indemnity and in 1924 the 
Maryland Assurance Company. The 
present title was assumed with the 
acquisition of the business of the 
Maryland Assurance. 

The Eureka-Maryland Assurance 
writes industrial, ordinary and 
group life insurance in_ eleven 
States and the District of Colum- 
bia. On Dec. 31, 1942 it had ad- 
mitted assets of $11,179,000 and 
life insurance in force of $97,053,- 
000. J. N. Warfield is president. 


Baltimore Life 

Early in 1882 a group of Balti- 
more residents organized the Balti- 
more Mutual Aid Society of Balti- 
more City “for the purpose of pay- 
ing benefits in case of disability 
from sickness or accident of its 
members, burying the dead, reliev- 
ing the widows and orphans of its 
members, and for general beneficial 
purposes among its members only.” 
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The company was organized with- 
out capital stock and remains a mu- 
tual company although the articles 
of incorporation, the name, and the 
legal status have undergone some 
transition. 

The first president of the Balti- 
more Mutual Aid Society and later, 
the Baltimore Life, was Frank S. 
Strobridge. For seven years the 
company conducted a health and 
accident business from a dwelling 
at 119 South Sharp Street until 
1889 when the building was de- 
stroyed in the Baltimore conflagra- 
tion. The next eleven years were 
spent at Park Avenue and Saratoga 
Streets. In 1898 the company re- 
organized as a mutual legal reserve 
company and two years later it was 
reincorporated as the Baltimore 
Life Insurance Company of Balti- 
more City. In 1904 the sale of 
health and accident insurance was 
abandoned. By this time the ordi- 
nary life department had been 
established for six years. 

In 1918 Mr. Strobridge died af- 
ter having served the company as 
president for thirty-six years. The 
original mutual aid society had 
started without contributed funds 
except for an occasional voluntary 
assessment levied on the directors. 
On one occasion when each director 
was assessed ten dollars to meet an 
unexpected operating charge one 
of the members put on his hat and 
left the room with the declaration, 
“Not another damn cent do I put 
into this company.” When the 
first president died the Baltimore 
Life had admitted assets of $4,322,- 
000 and $31,229,000 of life insur- 
ance in force. 

Mr. Strobridge was succeeded by 
William O. MacGill under whose 
administration the present home of- 
fice of the company was erected at 
Charles and Saratoga Streets. 

In 1931 Arthur O. German was 
elected president. Upon his retire- 
ment in 1942 he was succeeded by 
vice-president Albert Burns. 

The Baltimore Life operates in 
five States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. On Dec. 31 last it had ad- 
mitted assets of $20,453,000 and 
life insurance in force of $125,764,- 
589. 


Home Friendly Insurance 


The Home Friendly Insurance 
Company was chartered under the 
general laws of Maryland May 15, 
1884, as the Temperance Mutual 
Benefit Association (Maryland 
Branch). It was classified as a 
co-operative assessment association. 
During 1887 the charter was 
amended changing the name to the 


Home Friendly Society of Balti- 
more City. In 1921 the present 
name was assumed. The first presi- 
dent was Simeon B. Chase, a for- 
mer speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Pennsylvania. 

Near the end of 1891 the com- 
pany purchased a three-story build- 
ing at 100 W. Fayette Street in 
Baltimore and advertised the fact 
as follows: “This is the only in- 
dustrial and sick benefit society 
doing business in Baltimore owning 
its own building, thus giving ample 
security to its members.” On Dec. 
31 of that year assets were $33,- 
332.81, including the building on 
West Fayette Street. 


Derivation of Name 


The Home Friendly draws its 
title from the friendly societies of 
England. It is probably the only 
American life insurance company 
retaining the word “Friendly” in 
its corporate title and operating on 
the old line legal reserve basis. 

Originally devoted entirely to in- 
dustrial health and accident insur- 
ance, the emphasis was transferred 
to life insurance when Charles H. 
Taylor became president in 1930. 
In 1933 health and accident insur- 
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ance policies were partially with- 
drawn and all policies of this class 
were dropped after 1936. In 1939 
an ordinary life department was 
established. 

The Home Friendly operates in 
three States and the District of 
Columbia. On Dec. 31, 1942, it had 
$4,683,000 of admitted assets and 
$30,299,000 insurance in force. The 
relation of assets to reserves is ex- 
ceptionally high because the com- 
pany has followed a practice of 
writing a conservative volume of 
business in a compact territory in 
its home and contiguous States. 
Although over 80 per cent of its 
admitted assets are invested in 
bonds no defaults in either inter- 
est or principal on any of this class 
of investment owned by the com- 
pany have been made for over 
eighteen years. 


Sun Life of America 


This company originated on June 
5, 1890, as the Immediate Benefit 
Association of Baltimore. One of 
the sponsors was the late Moses 
Rothschild, the first secretary of 
the Immediate Benefit and formany 
years the principal executive officer 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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This is the fourth of a new series of articles dealing with 
interesting legal decisions which establish precedents 
affecting the sale and conservation of life insurance. 


Presumption of Death from Absence 


HILE we don’t relish it, we can understand 
WY nen missing in battles and on the sea. But 

when men in civil life suddenly and without 
explanation disappear in the maelstrom of everyday 
life it continues to be a source of speculation and won- 
derment. Many times when the going is hard we feel 
like “throwing up the whole thing and disappearing.” 
And a few of us really do. Of the complications that 
ensue we will consider only the angle of life insurance. 
Take the recent case of McNAGHTEN V. NORTH- 
WESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. (llli- 
nois Appellate Court, Feb. 24, 1943). 

On Dec. 11, 1926, the insured disappeared from his 
home and family at Farmer City, Ill. He left a wife 
and two sons. He was a man of moderate means. He 
was of good disposition and no quarrels preceded his 
disappearance. His health was good. He owed a small 
amount of money to a bank but the bank was not 
pressing him for payment. Announcing that he was 
going to Iroquois County on business, he said he would 
be home that same evening. His son drove him to the 
station. Two days after he had left on the train his 
youngest son received a postcard saying, “Am in Chi- 
cago. Don’t know when I will be home. Don’t worry. 
Dad.” His family made numerous inquiries and used 
all necessary means to learn of his whereabouts but 
were unsuccessful. 

His wife, who was the plaintiff in the action, was 
the beneficiary under the policy. The premiums on the 


policy were paid in advance up to Sept. 15, 1929. They 
were not paid thereafter and, under the terms of the 
policy, the insurance had become automatically con- 
verted into nonparticipating term insurance up to 
Jan. 10, 1934. 

The beneficiary contended that after seven years 





:GOING GONE 





and within the term of the extended insurance the in- 
sured either died or became presumptively dead. The 
company produced witnesses upon the trial to show 
that the insured was in fact alive but their testimony 
was vague, conflicting and partially impeached. 

The court held in favor of the beneficiary. The law 
of the case was that when a person leaves home with 
the expectation of returning but does not, and when 
his absence is unexplained and his whereabouts can- 
not be ascertained after a diligent search, continuing 
thus for seven years, then he is presumed dead. Once 
the presumption of death is established it is up to the 
company to rebut it, and in this case the company’s 
evidence was not strong enough to rebut the pre- 
sumption. 
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Defective Vision 
HE question of disability arose in the case of NEW 
YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY V. BIRD 
(Florida Supreme Court, March 16, 1943). The in- 
surer had made disability payments for almost six 
years. The payments were then discontinued, the com- 
pany claiming that the insured was only partially dis- 








abled. It was the company’s contention that while the 
insured’s vision was defective from cataracts to an 
extent that he could not follow his profession as a 
pharmacist yet he was qualified to engage in another 
occupation or business. The insured’s doctor testified 
that he could use his vision to walk and see his family 
and could look at the headlines of the newspapers for 
three or four minutes. The doctor also stated that he 
could not stand stronger glasses. The court held that 
under these circumstances the insured was entitled to 
further disability benefits. 


* * * 


Application of Dividend 
To Overdue Premium 


¥ SALMON V. EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF U. S. (Louisiana Supreme Court; 
March 8, 1943) the insured sought to restrain the 
company from declaring his policy lapsed. He had ac- 
quired the policy in 1911 and it provided for an annual 
premium of $197.40. All the premiums had been paid 
except the last one which was due on Dec. 18, 1941. 
The policy contained a provision regarding the appli- 
cation of dividends, which we quote in full due to its 
importance: “This policy shall participate annually in 
the distribution of the Surplus of the society as ascer- 
tained and apportioned by it. Dividends, at the option 
of the insured (or the assignee if any) shall in each 
year, on the anniversary of the register date hereof be 
either— 

“1. Paid in cash; or 2. Applied toward the payment 
of any premium or premiums; * * * 

“Unless the insured, or the assignee of any) shall 
elect one of the foregoing options within three months 
after the mailing by the society of a written notice 
requiring such election, the dividends shall be applied 
‘ purchase of paid up additional insurance (op- 
ion 3).” 

The insured on Jan. 26, 1942, paid the company 
$240.60, including the dividend which was $69.30, and 
the company held this sum pending the decision of the 
court. At the same time the insured notified the com- 
pany that he elected to have the dividend applied 
toward the payment of the premium. It was the in- 
sured’s contention that the dividend represented more 
than one-third of the premium and that under the 
terms of the policy he notified the company within 
three months of receiving the dividend that he elected 
to apply it to the payment of the premium and there- 
for the insurance was extended four months or until 


April 18, 1942. The company claimed that the policy 
lapsed because the annual premium was not timely 
aid. 

. The court decided in favor of the insured. It rea- 
soned that the provision must be construed most fa- 
vorably to the insured. Accordingly it operated as an 
assent of the company to accept the dividend 
TOWARD the payment of the premium. Thus, where 
a partial payment was contemplated in the policy it 
operated as a waiver of a full and timely payment. The 
court, however, made it clear that its decision was 
based on “the peculiar wording of this provision.” 


* * % 


Recent Decisions on Group Insurance 


N THOMPSON V. METROPOLITAN LIFE (Il- 
linois Appellate Court, Second District; Feb. 24, 
1943) the insured, under a group policy, left his wife 
and home and went to live with his sister. He mailed 
written notice of his intention to change the benefici- 
ary from his wife to his sister. This notice was mailed 
to his employer two days before his death and was ac- 
companied by the certificate issued to him under the 
master policy. The certificate and policy provided that 
no change of beneficiary would be valid unless en- 
dorsed on the certificate by the “Company.” An 
amendment to the policy changed the word “Company” 
to “employer.” The employer endorsed the change on 
the policy and returned it. The court held in favor of 
the sister, construing the certificate, the group policy 
and the amendment as one instrument. 


* * *% 


In TIBBS V. THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, the Supreme Court of Tennessee 
held that the verdict should not have been directed in 
favor of the company because there was evidence of 
total and permanent disability of the employee before 
the termination of his employment which should have 
been submitted to the jury. 


* * ~ 


The beneficiary under a group policy brought suit 
in GARBER V. CHRYSLER CORP. & AETNA LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. (Ohio Court of Appeals, Mont- 
gomery County; Feb. 26, 1943). The insured worked 
for the Chrysler Company from June 17, 1937, to July 
30, 1937. On Oct. 28, 1940, he was reinstated to work 
for the same company and on the same day he applied 
for a group policy. He died Nov. 21, 1940, before the 
policy was issued and no deduction was made from his 
pay for any insurance. The master policy provided 
that employees should become eligible for insurance 
only upon the completion of one month of continuous 
active service. The court held in favor of both defen- 
dants on the ground that the beneficiary failed to 
prove the deceased’s eligibility for insurance under the 
terms of the policy. There was no preof that the em- 
ployment during 1937 was continuous. 


* * * 


The Supreme Court of Michigan held in SZYMAN- 
SKI V. JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO. (Feb. 23, 1943) that the general insurance 
law of Michigan which required a grace period of one 
month for payment of premiums did not apply to 
group insurance. 
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ONTRACT 


INFORMATION 


Great Southern Life 


Underwriting Changes 


On Feb. 1, Great Southern Life 
of Houston, Texas, issued a new 
rate book to agents embodying 
changes in rates and underwriting 
practice. 

Illustrations of new rates on 
both the participating and non- 
participating plans follow: — 


Non-Participating Annual Rates Per $1,000 
Effective February 1, 1943 
Preferred Risk 
~ ———— Life 


Whole 20-Pay. Life Ex- Endow. 
Life Life pectancy at 85* 


$25.00 $25.00 $25.00 
$37.18 $60.75 $26.58 
; 72.48 33.28 
89.63 44.78 


117.55 69.90 
172.93 


* Maximum policy $2,499. 


a Annual Rates Per $1,000 
ffective February 1, 1943 
Preferred Risk 
Whole 20-Pay. 
Life t Life ¢ 
$17.33 $28.49 
21.83 33.51 
30. 40.54 
44.82 51.98 
72.68 78.96 A 
* Maximum policy $2,499. 
t Minimum policy $10,000. 
+ Minimum policy $2,508. 


Conn. Mutual Adopts 


Income Replacement 


The Connecticut Mutual Life 
adopted in March an Income Re- 
placement Policy providing a death 
benefit in the form of a monthly 
income to the beneficiary in event of 
the death of the insured before the 
policy anniversary nearest the par- 
ticular age selected at the issue of 
the policy. These expiry dates may 
be nearest ages 63 to 72 inclusive. 
Annual premiums for $10 monthly 
income on policies expiring at near- 
est ages 63 to 67 inclusive are shown 
in the table in center column. 

The monthly income begins as of 
the date of death of the insured and 
continues on the instalment certain 
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Income Replacement Policy 
Premiums per $10.00 Monthly Income 

Age at 

Issue Age 63 Age 66 Age 67 
20 8 8=©$20.98 ‘ A $22.76 $23.40 
25 21.88 55 -25 23.98 24.73 
30 22.89 . . 25.32 26.20 
35 23.87 ‘ . 26.75 5 
40 24.74 : a be \ 
45 25.28 
50 
52 


basis for the period ending with the 
last monthly payment due prior to 
the expiry date or until 60 monthly 
payments have been made, which- 
ever period is longer. 

As this protection is provided by 
decreasing term insurance this 
policy does not provide for non- 
forfeiture benefits or loans. The 
policy participates in surplus earn- 
ings. Dividends may be paid in 
cash, applied or accumulated but 
cannot be used to purchase paid-up 
additions. 

Effective April 1, Connecticut 
Mutual revised single premium an- 
nuity rates. 


Penn Mutual Enlarges 


Juvenile Program 


The Penn Mutual Life is now 
issuing juvenile insurance on an en- 
larged program, the age limit for 
children on four plans having been 
lowered from age 5 so that now the 
insurance commences from date of 
birth. Insurance at ages 0 to 4, 
inclusive, will be issued on the 20 
Payment Life, 30 Payment Life, 
Endowment at 18 and 20 Year En- 
dowment plans. The 30 Payment 
Life plan will also be issued at 5 to 
9 in addition to plans now issued 
at those ages. 

For the present the new junior 
insurance is not being issued in the 
States of New York or New Jersey. 

The benefits under juvenile insur- 
ance policies are the same as those 
provided by the company’s regular 
policies, except that the ultimate 
amount of insurance is not reached 


until the anniversary of the policy 
on which the child attains age 5 
nearest birthday. 

The face amounts of insurance 
prior to that anniversary for each 
$1,000 ultimate amount are shown 
in the following table: 

Policy Year 


Age at 
Issue 


Pilot Life Has Entered 
Wholesale Field 


The Pilot Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Greensboro, N. C., recently 
began issuing wholesale life insur- 
ance (10 up to and including 49 
employees) on the contributory and 
non-contributory plans. The em- 
ployer may select a plan involving 
a level amount to all employees or 
an amount equal to the employee's 
annual salary to the next $1,000. 
Under the latter plan if the annual 
salary is $1,000, the amount of in- 
surance is the same; if the salary 
ranges between $1,000 and $2,000, 
the amount may go as high as $2,- 
000. Where the salary is $2,000 or 
over, the upper limit is $3,000. 

Pilot Life has changed its rules 
applicable to the war clause and 
aviation exclusion rider. The rider 
is now required only between ages 
15 and 40 inclusive, unless the in- 
sured is a member of the armed 
forces or any auxiliary branch of 
the armed forces. 

The company now considers mar- 
ried women up to age 40 inclusive 
for $2,000 life insurance on the non- 
medical basis. 


Beneficial Life Now On 
3% Reserve Valuation 


The reserve valuation of the 
Beneficial Life of Salt Lake City 
was changed, effective January 1, 
from 3% per cent to 3 per cent. 
The American Experience Table 
of Mortality and Illinois Stand- 
ard Modified Preliminary Term 
method, on which all policies ex- 
cept the Term issues were valued, 
has been continued. The 10, 15 
and 20 Year Term policies are 
valued on the full level premium 
method. 

The old Endowment at age 18 
and Life Expectancy Term policies 
have been discontinued. Plans now 
issued by the company include Paid- 
Up at age 65 and a term contract 
expiring at age 65. 





> 
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Annuity contracts which are of- 
fered on the single premium plan 
only are now valued on the 1937 
Standard Annuitant Table at 3 per 
cent interest. 

BENEFICIAL LIFE 


Annual Participating Rates Per $1,000 
Adopted January 1, 1943 


Life Special 
20- Paid-Up Preferred Term 
Age Ordinary Payment at 65 


Wh. L.* 
$16.54 $26.96 $17.58 
18.48 29.10 19.98 

23.16 

27.54 

33.82 

43.44 

58.78 


* Endowment at Age 90. 


Massachusetts Mutual New 
Rate, Option Basis 


Because of the continuously im- 
proving rate of survival among 
recipients of income instalments 
payable throughout life and the 
relatively low current and prospec- 
tive rates of return on investments, 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life has 
revised Option C (life income with 
or without stipulated instalments), 
Option E (joint and survivor op- 
tion) and Option F (joint and two- 
thirds survivor option) under all 
policy forms. The basis of Retire- 
ment Annuity, Retirement Income 


and Special Retirement Income 
policies has also been changed. All 
revisions became effective May 1. 

The revised computations are 
based on 2% per cent interest re- 
placing the 3 per cent rate formerly 
used. Accordingly, in the event of 
the payee’s death during the stipu- 
lated period, the balance of the un- 
paid stipulated instalments will be 
commuted at 2% per cent. How- 
ever, in the event of the payee’s 
death after the stipulated period 
has expired, semiannual, quarterly, 
or monthly instalments will not be 
completed for the balance of the 
instalment year, as has been the 








INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


AETNA LIFE 
New reserve basis. Sept., 1942, Pg. 16; Oct., 
1942, Pa. 46; 1943 dividend action. Dec., 1942, 
Pg. 64 

AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE 
Modified 3 Whole Life policy issued. Feb., 
1943, Pg. 26. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 


Liberalizes substandard rules. Feb., 1943, 
Pg. 26. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Drops participating plans. Jan. 


BANKERS LIFE OF IOWA 
New group policies offered, Dec. 
64. 


BANKERS NATIONAL, N. J. 
New rates and policies. Sept., 1942. Pg. 16. 
Sell The Rate’’ Plan. April, 1943, Pg. 2. 


1943, Pg. 30. 


1942, Pg. 


CANADA LIFE 


Revises rates ana options. Jan., 1943, Pg. 33. 


COLONIAL LIFE 
Three per cent interest basis. Sept., 1942, 
Pg. 16. 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
Revised single premiums. Nov., 1942, Pg. 66. 
Md usts 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pg. 
30. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
Revised rules on sub-standard. Oct., 1942, 
Pg. 46. Dividend action for 1943. Jan., 1943, 
Pg. 32. Settlement options on 2% basis. Other 
underwriting changes. Feb., 1943, Pg. 28. 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
1943 Dividend action. Nov., 1942, Pg. 66. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 
New interest basis. March, 1943 Pg. 48. 
EQUITABLE LIFE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Rate revisions reviewed. March 1943, Pg. 48. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
Extends non-medical to cities. Dec., 1942 
Pg. 65. 

EUREKA- MARYLAND LIFE 


remium rates modified. Dec., 


FEDERAL LIFE, CHICAGO 


Adopts 3% intertst rate. Jan., 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
New dividend program announced. Feb., 
1943 Pg. 26. 


GIRARD LIFE 
bined Whole Life and Term to Age 65 
Policy issued. Dec., 1942, Pg. 64. 


GREAT WEST LIFE 
oe € protection pensions. Sept., 


1942, Pg. 64. 


1943, Pg. 30. 


1942, Pg. 


GUARDIAN LIFE, N. Y. 
New 1943 dividend scale announced. Dec., 
1942, Pg. 64; “Family Guardian” policies 
offered. Dec., 1942, Pg. 65. 

HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Preferred Modified Life Issued. April, 1943, 
Pg. 26. 

INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
New rates and policies. Oct., 1942, Pg. 47. 

JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
Sets 1943 dividend schedule. Dec., 
65, and Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 

LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF VA. 
Changes Reserve Basis. April, 1943, Pg. 27. 

LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


New participating rates. July, 1942, Pg. 33. 


MANHATTAN LIFE, N. Y. 
"Improved Ideal Protection Policy.’ Nov., 
1942, Pg. 66. 

MARYLAND LIFE 
- gma payments reduced. Nov., 1942, Pg. 
67. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
Non-medical privilege liberialized. March 
1943, Pa. 48. 

MONARCH LIFE 
1943 dividend schedule illustrated. Feb., !943, 
Pg. 26. Introduces Severc! New Plans. April, 
1943, Pg. 27. 

MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 

Non-medical privilege liberalized. Oct., 
1942, Pg. 47: Wor and aviation clauses 
changed. Dec., 1942, Pg. 66. Dividend scale 
continued for 1943. Jan., 1943, Pg. 32. New 
type policy form developed. Feb., 1943, 
Pg. 27 

MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New rate book issued. Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 
Modified 3 policy issued. March, 1943, Pg. 48. 

NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE 
Adopts new rates, values, provisions. Oct., 
1942, Pg. 48. 

NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 


5-Year Term liberalized. Nov., 
NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE 
New rate book issued. August, 1942, Pg. 46. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


1942 dividend scale continued for 1943. Dec., 


1942, Pg. 


1942, Pg. 67. 


1942, Pg. 66. 
New non-medical program announced. March, 
1943, Pg. 49. 

NEW YORK LIFE 
Retains 1943 dividend scale. Jon., 1943, Pg. 
33. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


Mokes minor revisions in dividend scale. 
, 1942, Pg. 66. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 


New all-coveroge policy. July, 1942, Pg. 32. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
Home protection policies. Sept., 1942, Pg. 17. 
OLD LINE LIFE, WIS. 
Begins issuing participating policies. Dec., 
1942, Pg. 65. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Revised dividend scale. July, 1942, Pg. 32. 
Non-cancelable benefits voted. Dec., 1942, 
Pg. 64. 
PAN AMERICAN LIFE 
Adds participating lines. Plans to mutualize. 
Jan., 1943, Pg. 3}. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Balanced Protection’’ policy issued. Feb., 
1943, Pg. 26 
PEOPLES LIFE, IND. 
New reserve basis. Sept., 1942, Pg. 17. 
PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
New term policy adopted. Aug., i942, Pg. 
46. Continues 1942 dividend basis for 1943. 
Feb., 1943, Pg. 26. 
PROVIDENT LIFE, N. D. 
Goes on 3% interest basis. Oct., 1942, Pg. 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Reduces 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pg. 
32. 
PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 
Continues 1942 dividend scale for 1943. Jan., 
1943, Pg. 33. Discontinues wholesale insur- 
ance. Feb., 1943, Pg. 28 
RELIANCE LIFE 
Income replacement and special life income 
policies. Aug., 1942, Pg. 47. 
New non-medical rules. Nov., 1942, Pg. 67. 
Juvenile 30 Pay. Policy Issued. April, 1943. 
Pg. 26. 
SCRANTON LIFE 
Lowers interest rate factor to 3%. Jan., 1948, 
Pg. 33 
SECURITY MUTUAL, N. Y. 
New rates, values, etc. Nov., 1942, Pg. 67. 
SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
1943 Dividend Scale. April, 1943, Pg. 26. 
TRAVELERS 
Triple ond double protection plan outlines. 
August, 1942, Pg. 46. 
UNION LABOR LIFE 
Interest rate assumption lowered. Aug., 1942, 
Pg. 47. 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
New endowment income policy outlined Jan., 
1943, Pa. 31. 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
New term policies. Sept., 1942, Pg. 17. 
WISCONSIN LIFE 
Lowers interest basis to 3 per cent. Dec., 
1942, Pg. 65. 
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Wartime readjustments .. . #8 








THE WHOLE NEIGHBORHOOD WAS EXCITED WHEN 
THE WHIPPLES FOUND THE FIRST RADISH 
IN THEIR VICTORY GARDEN Gass 


WILUAPTS 

















ICTORY GARDENS are 

turning out to be another of 
those wartime readjustments that 
develop unexpected dividends and 
make it financially possible for 
many home-front families to buy 
War Bonds AND LIFE 
INSURANCE in spite of in- 
creased taxation, 

Perhaps the most important fac- 
tor, these days, that retards the 
purchase of life insurance, is 
uncertainty in the future, the fear 
of a “lag” when peace finally 
comes. 

New England Mutual under- 
writers* have found that their 
Company’s liberal contract is the 
best answer to such hesitation, for 
it helps finance itself in difficult 
times when premium payments 
come hard. How? 


1. DIVIDENDS begin at end 
of first year. 

2. CASH VALUES begin at 
end of second year. 

3. A PREMIUM LOAN is 
available beginning with the 
second annual premium... 


and there are unusual CON- 
VERSION PRIVILEGES. 





*And a steadily growing group of brokers, 
too, are taking advantage of the saleability 
of the New England Mutual contract. 


New England 
Mutual 


Lyé Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA « 1835 
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case heretofore. The elimination 
of this feature permits a higher 
guaranteed life income than would 
have been possible had it been re- 
tained. 

The following table shows the 
comparative amounts of income on 
the old and new basis per $1,000 of 
proceeds. While the new basis pro- 
duces lower incomes, excess inter- 
est dividends during the stipulated 
period and the commuted value of 
unpaid stipulated instalments will 
be larger in proportion to each $10 
of monthly income than the corre- 
sponding items arising from con- 
current settlements under older 
policies. 

Option C 
Monthly Income Per $1,000 of Proceeds 
20 Years Stipulated 


None Stipulated 
Old New 


Male Female Olid New 


Age Age Basis Basis Basis Basis 
30 35 $3.55 $3.27 $3.49 $3.22 
40 45 4.05 3.79 3.90 3.64 
50 55 4.84 4.61 4.42 4.18 
60 65 6.14 5.97 4.98 4.75 


Premium rates under Retirement 
Income and Special Retirement In- 
come policies have been increased as 
indicated in the following table. 
There has been a corresponding in- 
crease in the maturity value per 
$10 of monthly income. Non-for- 
feiture values and dividends are 
also slightly higher than those ap- 
plicable to the old basis. 


Retirement Income 
Annual Premiums—$1,000 
Face Amount—$10 Monthly—Males 


Income at 60 Income at 65 


Old New, Old New 
Age Basis Basis Basis Basis 
25 $37.88 $38.84 $30.04 $30.55 
35 58.79 60.43 43.79 44.66 
45 109.40 112.73 72.68 74.27 
55 160.08 164.03 


The cash value at maturity on the 
Income at 60 plan for males is $1,- 
784 against $1,724 before the 
change. For females it is now $1,- 
998 against $1,916. On the Income 
at 65 plan, the maturity cash value 
is now $1,587 for males compared 
with $1,543. The old basis for fe- 
males on the Income at 65 was $1,- 
724 but this has now been -in- 
creased to $1,784. 

Before May 1, Retirement An- 
nuities were based on 2% per cent 
interest prior to retirement date 
and it has not been necessary, 
therefore, to adjust present cash 
values and dividends per $100 of 
annual premium. However, the 
amount of income available upon 
retirement has been readjusted to 











the 2% per cent interest basis ag 
illustrated in the following table: 






Retirement Annuity 
10 Years Certain—$100 Annual Premium—Males 







Mo. Income at 60 Mo. Income at 6§ 


Old New | Of4 New 
Age Basis Basis Basis 







25 $29.68 $28.31 $40.77 $39.10 
35 18.33 17.49 26.43 25.34 
45 9.47 9.03 15.22 14.60 
5 6.47 6.20 





The company has withdrawn the 
Life Policy with Elective Settle 
ments and Retirement Income at 
50 policy forms. 









Luthern Mutual Life 
On 22 Per Cent Basis 


Luthern Mutual Life of Waverly, 
Iowa, has adopted the American 
Men Ultimate 2% per cent basis, 
Illinois Standard. The company 
has been operating on the Ameri 
can Experience Table of Mortality 
with 3 per cent interest for sey- 
eral years. 

Provisions of the new policies 
are essentially the same as the old, 
except that there are no surrender 
charges. 









































A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


Shows that for forty-three years, 
through wars, epidemics and depres- 
sion, the Home Life has continued 
its successful operations; 


Reveals that every liberal practice 
consistent with the safety of policy- 
holders’ funds has been adopted; 
Shows that insurance protection at 
guaranteed low cost has been pro- 
vided to its policyholders; 

Shows that every eligible member 
of the family can secure a policy 
for every purse and purpose with 
premiums payable weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annually or annually 
to suit the policyholders’ conveni- 
ence; 

Shows that the Home Life occupies 
high rank among the nation’s lead- 
ing Industrial-Ordinary life insur- 
ance companies. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



























President: BASIL S. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 





SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 





















A 32-page Family Budget book with provision 
for a record of items on which Income Tax de- 
ductions are allowable. * Another timely Mutual 
Life sales aid for use by our Field Underwriters. 


a Income Tax De 


: ee 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
: Lewis W. Douglas, Arcsidant 


ui 5 
34 NASSAU STREET QEw) NEW YORK CITY 


Sie 5 
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“BUROPE, LIFE INSURANCE WAS 
REGARDED, BY THE SUPERSTITIOUS, 
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WILL OF THE CREATOR.... AND « 
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THEREFORE UNLUCKY FOR THE INSURED! 
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APE EARIY ANGLO-SAXONS GeLIEVED 
HAT MEDICINE WAS MORE EFFECTIVE IF 
TE PATIENT DRANK IT OUT OF A CHURCH 
| BELL, AY 4HE STROKE OF MID-NIGHT! 
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Denier. Weester ores call 
OF THE IMPORTANCE OF INSURANCE 
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BD Nover cram was Réceniy 
BROUGHT TO LIGHT IN A Sur’ 
FILED AGAINST A THEATRE, BY A 
MOVIE FAN ALLEGING A -CARDIAC 
CONDITION CAUSED BY INTENSE ANGER 
WHILE VIEWING A PICTURE! 


ofe FAMILIES OF THE DEMOCRACIES 
KNOW ‘THAT THE SECURITY HEY HAVE 
BUILT AND ARE BUILDING THROUGH 
LIFE INSURPNCE Is A SouRCE 
OF NATIONAL STRENGTH IN “THIS 
WAR AGAINST AXIS AGGRESSION: 
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Do You Know That— 


ee compensation benefits paid out during the first 
seven months of !942 amounted to $255,000,000. At the rate we 
are going, we shall have paid out by the end of the year something like 


$435,000,000. 


To give the news the proper slant, let us add that this is only unemploy- 
ment insurance and does not include benefit payments to widows, 
orphans and the aged. Moreover, the benefits went to but 834,000 
workers whereas in what we are pleased to call “normal” times, double 
and thrice that number swell the ranks of the unemployed. 

These qualifications it is well to bear in mind because it conveys the 
idea and the extent to which the institution of life insurance falls short 
of giving protection to the people. For in 1940 all rape | and indus- 


trial life insurance companies paid out in death benefits an 


on account 


of disability and double indemnity a grand total of about $!,400,000,000. 
Compare this with the aforementioned amount of $435,000,000 and 


you'll get the idea. 








BOOKS IN Our BUSINESS 


F each succeeding year brings out 

a new book entitled “Understand- 
ing Life Insurance,” the reading 
public should eventually gain in 
both understanding and life insur- 
ance. A year ago there was “Under- 
standing Life Insurance” by Carl J. 
West (which, however, did not hap- 
pen to achieve a review in The 
Spectator until March 26 of last 
year), and again, came “Under- 
standing Life Insurance” ($2.00; 
Crown Publishers, New York) by 
Isadore Dretzin and Simon A. Mc- 
Avoy, who when they wrote the 
book were agents in the Meyer M. 
Goldstein Agency of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life; Mr. Dretzin still 
is with the agency, but Mr. McAvoy 
is in the U. S. Army working on a 
different kind of protection. 

These two books complement 
rather than duplicate each other. 
Dr. West’s volume, as one might ex- 
pect from the author of “Introduc- 
tion to Mathematical Statistics,” is 
a clear, scholarly treatment of life 
insurance written primarily for the 
student and insurance worker. The 
Dretzin & McAvoy book, on the 
other hand, shows that it has been 
written by experienced agents; it 
aims to enlighten the policyholder, 
actual or prospective, in other 
words the public. 


Explaining the Policy 

As is suggested in the boxed quo- 
tations, Messrs. Dretzin and Mc- 
Avoy don’t expect much of the pub- 
lic to read the life insurance policy 
comprehendingly—or even at all. So 
that the first third of the 240-page 
book is devoted to a chapter on 








Understanding 
Life Insurance 


“ ... In any plan to provide fu- 
ture security, the keystone in the 
intelligent arrangement of a man’s 
affairs is life insurance. It is with 
this vital subject that this book is 
concerned. 

“We propose in this work to make 
clear what life insurance is, how it 
works, the nature of the many valu- 
able and useful things it can do, 
and how it may fail to achieve its 
purposes if not properly employed.” 

“While there is a vast literature 
on life insurance the bulk of it is 
comprised fread, composed] of 
highly technical works for the stu- 
dent and sales material for the 
agent. Consequently. a policyholder 
must depend for his education on 
his two principal points of contact 
with the life insurance world—the 
agent and the policy. Unfortunately, 
his hope for enlightenment from the 
one source is restricted both by the 
popular antipathy toward life in- 
surance agents and in many cases 
by the agent's own limitations. 
while the policy itself is shrouded 
in such technical language that it 
too remains a rather hopeless 
source of edification.” 

—Quoted from the authors’ in- 
troduction to “Understanding Life 
Insurance” by Isadore Dretzin 
and Simon A. McAvoy. 











What a Life Insurance Policy Is, 
written in easily understood lan- 
guage. Two more chapters, shorter 
than the first, explain how life in- 
surance works, under the titles of 
Planned Income for the Beneficiary 


-and Retirement Income from Cash 


Values. Then come two particularly 


timely chapters, on The Social Se- 
curity Act and Life Insurance and 
on The Effect of War on Life In- 
surance, and the analysis of life in- 
surance concludes with a chapter 
on Term Insurance—What it Is and 
What It Is Not. But that is not the 
end of the book, which has a final 
chapter on The Life Insurance 
Agent. There is a brief index. 

The war chapter just mentioned 
discusses war clauses, the effect of 
war on Disability and Accidental 
Death benefits, the payment of pre- 
miums during military service (in- 
cluding the Government guarantee 
of premium payments), and Gov- 
ernment life insurance. That chap- 
ter concludes with the advice: 
“Since Government insurance con- 
tains no war exclusion of any kind 
and includes unrestricted waiver of 
premium benefits, it is advisable for 
men with the armed forces to pro- 
cure the maximum amount of this 
protection before seeking private 
company insurance.” . 

When the authors come to con- 
sider their own profession of life 
insurance agent, they tell first of 
the feeble attempts to sell life in- 
surance by simply allowing people 
to buy it, and then describe the 
agent’s evolution. There are still, 
they admit, “some agents whose 
practices are a menace to the in- 
sured public” and, they might have 
added, to the uninsured public as 
well. Those dangerous agents are 
divided into those who are honest 
but know too little about life in- 
surance and those who may know 
enough but whose morals are not 
all they should be. Examples of the 
latter group are the twister and the 
rebater, who are fully explained to 
the public. The level of the discus- 
sion rises gradually as the chapter 
proceeds to the part-time agent, the 
general insurance broker and the 
qualified agent, particularly the 
Chartered Life Underwriter. So the 
book ends well, leaving the reader 
with its best foot forward. 


Penn Mutual Appointment 


Evelyn Shuler, for 20 years a 
newspaper woman of Philadelphia, 
recently became director of pub- 
lic information for the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Since the discontinuance of the 
Evening Ledger, she directed pub- 
licity for the Navy League Service, 
and for Civilian Defense, and con- 
ducted a campaign for the U. S. 
Army Air Force Interceptor Com- 
mand, now used as a pattern for 
a national campaign. 
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THE EQUITABLE'S 
HOME PURCHASE 


As an aid to America's home owners, The Equitable has loaned 
many millions of dollars through its Home Purchase Plan, in each 
instance protecting the family through insurance on the life of the 
borrower for the full amount of the mortgage loan. Of the thou- 
sands of borrowers who have taken advantage of this Equitable 
Pian, some have not survived the mortgage repayment period, 
In each of these cases, the life insurance feature of the Plan has 


A Few of the Thousands of 


Homes Throughout America 
Protected by the Equitable's 
Insured Home Purchase Plan 
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Some of the Homes Immediately 
Cleared of Mortgage by the 


Insured Life Insurance Feature of the 


PLAN Equitable’s Home Purchase Plan 


provided a home free and clear for the family. 


The Equitable Home Purchase Plan is not just life insurance 
to cover a mortgage debt. 


In.Home Purchase, the Equitable mortgage is tied to the life 
insurance so that when the insurance matures by death of the 
insured the mortgage is automatically liquidated. 


Home Purchase assures the home to the family. 
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the rate of terminations by sur- 

render and lapse, reported for 
1941 by 28 life companies, showed 
a reduction. From 3.68 in 1940 it 
declined to 3.04, the lowest rate on 
record and less than one-third of 
the high mark of 9.60 reached in 
1932, and less than one-half of the 
6.35 rate recorded in 1921. The lat- 
est reverse of this downward trend 
occurred four years ago when the 
rate rose from 4.37 in 1937 to 4.82 
the following year. 


Fine the third successive year, 


Sensitive to Economic Trends 


Being a consequence of economic 
pressure, the rate of lapsation— 
and to a lesser extent that of sur- 
render — fluctuates in accordance 
with the economic trend of the na- 
tion. In the stable years from 1923 
to 1929, inclusive, the rate of ter- 
minations by surrender and lapse 
never varied more than one per 
cent, the highest occurring in 1929, 
with 5.71, the lowest in 1925, with 
4.76. 

Similarly, the decline last year 
to 3.04 is undoubtedly due to the 
greatly improved financial condi- 
tion of the average American fam- 
ily and at least in part to the en- 
couraging response to the program 
of lapse prevention which has been 
instituted by the life insurance com- 





TERMINATIONS B\suU 


panies a few years ago and has 
been perfected and expanded since. 
However, the most effective means 
to fight lapsation and surrender is 
an increased national income, and 
the 17 billion dollars which were 
added to the nation’s income in 
1941, have a direct bearing upon 
the decreased rate of terminations 
by lapse and surrender. 


Reduced Ratio for 1941 


The surrender ratio for 1941 of 
the 28 companies was 1.60 per cent. 
It not only represents a sizable re- 
duction from 2.01 ratio of 1940 but 
is the lowest recorded since 1922. If 
the five-year average for 1937-41, 
inclusive is, with a rate of 2.08, yet 
higher than that of the 1922-26, in- 
clusive period with 1.71, this is due 
to the fact that from 1922 to 1926 
the rate was consistently low, never 
exceeding 1.79 whereas between 
1937 and 1941 the rate was above 
the 2.00 mark in no fewer than 
three years. The difference is easily 
explained by the factor of economic 
stability which was more pro- 
nounced in the first half of the 
’twenties than in the latter part of 
the ’thirties. 


The lapse ratio, too, is the lowest 
in all the years from 1922 on down, 
The reduction in the lapse ratio 
during this 25-year period is far 
more impressive than that in the 
surrender ratio. In 1922 the lapse 
ratio was 3.85, rose to 5.20 in 1932 
and, for the first time, declined be- 
low the 2.00 mark in 1939 when it 
stood at 1.90; the following year it 
dropped to 1.67 and in 1941 to 1.44, 
Whereas in the 1922-26, inclusive 
period. the average ratio was 3.40, 
in the 1937-41, inclusive period it 
declined to 1.93. 


Only Ordinary Business 


In reading these favorable 
trends, however, it should be borne 
in mind that the figures, as well as 
the accompanying tables, consider 
only the ordinary business of the 
companies. The three companies 
which do industrial as well as ordi- 
nary business, include with their 
ordinary policies their intermedi- 
ate business. Being for smaller 
amounts, these policies experience 
a much higher lapse rate than regu- 
lar ordinary policies. Moreover, as 
there are many more policies in- 

(Concluded on page 55) 


PER CENT OF TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE OF TWENTY-EIGHT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1922 TO 1941, INCLUSIVE 


NAMES OF COMPANIES 
1922, 1923 1924, 1925 


PERCENTAGE BY YEARS 


1926, 1927| 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934) 1935) 1936 1937 


FIVE YEAR AVERAGES 


" 
1932 1937 | 1922 
to | to to 


1922 
1938 1939 1940 1941 ¢ 


1927 





G) to 

1926 | 1931 | 1936 | 1941 | 1941 

Aetna Life. 2.38) 2.25) 2.07| 2.16 2.12) 2.01) 2.23) 2.70) 2.90 3.79) 5.57) 5.71) 4.39 3.25) 2.57) 2.17, 2.30! 2.22, 2.11) 1.74) 2.18 | 2.75 | 4.30 2.10 | 2.88 
Berkshire ee 1.61} 1.65) 1.82) 2.04) 1.96) 2.11) 2.02) 2.25) 2.64 3.08 4.63) 4.80) 4.37, 3.96) 3.28) 2.62) 2.88 2.41) 2.19) 1.75) 1.83 | 2.43 | 4.21 | 2.36 | 2.76 
Connecticut General 2.28| 2.34) 2.34) 2.64) 2.57) 2.56) 2.77) 2.92) 3.44 3.92) 5.49) 5.50) 4.68) 3.47| 2.83) 2.35) 2.49 2.40) 2.24) 1.76 2.45 | 3.14 | 4.31 | 2.33 | 2.95 
Connecticut Mutual 2.16) 1.91) 1.88) 1.93) 1.84) 1.96) 2.13) 2.01) 2.63 3.45) 5.25) 5.38) 4.44 3.44) 2.51) 2.25) 2.35) 2.07) 2.00) 1.66) 1.93 | 2.47 | 4.20 | 2.05 | 2.71 
Equitable, New York 3.09) 2.36) 1.97) 1.77) 1.88) 1.70) 1.84 2.01) 2.39 3.04) 4.63) 5.01) 3.87) 2.61) 2.17) 1.76) 1.85) 1.73 1.51) 1.31) 2.14 | 2.23 | 3.71 | 1.63 | 2.47 
Equitable, Des Moines 1.65 1.64 1.69) 1.64) 1.71) 2.10) 1.85) 1.89) 2.19 2.95 6.68) 5.30) 4.40) 3.68) 2.88 2.02 2.21 1.95 1.75) 1.48) 1.71 | 2.19 | 4.56 1.86 | 2.72 
Guardian, New York 2.96) 2.77| 2.46) 2.24) 2.15) 1.79) 1.80) 2.03) 2.35 3.29 4.90) 5.42) 4.66) 3.24 2.72) 2.13) 2.36) 2.27, 2.04) 1.76) 2.46 | 2.32 | 4.19 | 2.11 | 2.88 
Home Life, N. Y. 2.82) 2.00) 1.83) 1.81) 1.89) 1.79) 2.03) 2.06) 2.51 2.98) 4.71; 4.80) 4.16) 3.14) 2.76) 2.25 2.29 2.11) 1.98) 1.61) 2.05 | 2.28 | 3.95 | 2.04 | 3.05 
John Hancock. . 1.69) 1.74) 1.73) 1.96) 2.12) 2.39 2.49) 2.64) 2.93 3.60) 5.21) 4.85) 4.76; 3.84) 2.71) 2.25 3.35) 3.88) 3.26 1.70, 1.87 | 2.84 4.25 | 2.86 | 3.07 
Manhattan Life 3.78) 3.42) 4.11) 3.47) 3.47) 2.68) 2.50) 2.42| 2.88 3.63) 6.98) 7.01) 5.54) 3.93) 2.79 2.10) 2.39) 2.59 1.97) 1.69) 2.93 | 2.83 | 5.39 | 2.49 | 3.47 
Massachusetts Mutual 1.77| 1.85 2.02 2.13 2.19) 2.32) 2.31| 2.56) 2.90 3.29) 4.77) 5.47) 4.21) 3.42) 3.19) 2.21) 2.28) 2.00) 1.85, 1.74) 1.94 | 2.70 | 4.22 | 2.01 | 2.80 
Metropolitan 1.75) 1.65) 1.64) 1.76) 2.00) 2.20) 2.20) 2.23) 2.75 3.55) 5.01) 5.43) 4.12) 3.29) 2.50) 2.11 2.31) 2.55) 2.41) 2.04) 1.74 | 2.63 | 4.04 | 2.28 | 2.75 
Mutua! Benefit, N. J. 1.27) 1.24) 1.36] 1.40) 1.61) 1.60) 1.82) 2.08) 2.55 3.04) 4.69) 7.27) 5.09) 3.42) 2.35) 1.86) 2.23) 1.94) 1.82) 1.57) 1.38 | 2.03 | 4.17 | 1.70 | 2.55 
Mutual, New York 2.72| 2.63) 2.73) 2.34) 1.91) 1.78) 1.68) 1.74) 1.86 2.48) 4.44) 6.65) 4.26) 2.77) 2.31) 2.10) 2.21) 2.33) 2.14) 1.96 2.45 | 1.94 | 4.19 | 2.18 | 2.65 
National Life, Vt. 1.54) 1.69) 1.66 1.71) 1.65) 2.14) 2.06 1.99 2.57 3.48) 5.11 5.76) 2.35) 3.46) 2.67, 2.05) 2.17) 2.01) 1.78) 1.51) 1.66 | 2.45 | 4.41 | 1.91 | 2.61 
New England | 1.26! 1.33/ 1.59) 1.63] 1.58) 1.55) 1.36! 1.47] 1.79 2.38) 3.81| 3.83) 3.02 2.84| 2.00 1.84) 2.04) 2.04 1.79 1.51| 1.47 | 1.72 | 3.08 | 1.84 | 1.95 
New York. 1.74 1.78) 1.60) 1.47) 1.39) 1.38) 1.44 1.59| 1.88) 2.41) 4.01) 4.30) 3.31) 2.33) 1.83) 1.58) 1.68) 1.86) 1.58) 1.29) 1.58 | 1.76 | 3.17 | 1.60 | 2.06 
Northwestern Mutual | 1.24) 1.16) 1.16) 1.11) 1.91) 1.24) 1.23) 1.31) 1.47) 1.95) 3.26) 3.26) 3.19) 2.33) 1.71) 1.54) 1.65) 1.46) 1.36) 1.12) 1.15 | 1.41 | 2.75 | 1.42 171 
Pacific Mutual ft... . | 1.91) 2.05) 2.12) 2.28) 2.36) 2.32) 2.28) 2.48) 2.80) 3.22) 5.40) 5.08) 3.17| 2.90) 0.29) 4.05 2.39) 2.10) 1.92) 1.73) 2.40 | 2.64 | 3.56 | 2.45 2.79 
Penn Mutual... | 1.61| 2.19) 1.79) 1.64) 1.66) 1.56) 1.70) 1.92) 2.30) 2.70) 3.77, 4.02) 3.30) 2.56) 1.90) 1.62| 1.78) 1.65, 1.57) 1.35) 1.77 | 2.09 | 3.10 | 1.60 | 2.15 

| } | 
Phoenix Mutual. | 1,67) 1.78) 1.89) 1.97) 2.15) 2.35) 2.38) 2.32) 2.54) 2.04) 4.48) 5.07) 3.85) 3.18) 2.39) 2.03) 2.06) 1.99, 1.99 1.61, 1.90 2.32 | 3.87 | 1.96 | 2.54 
Provident Mutual | 2.56) 2.34) 2.38| 2.49) 2.64) 3.11) 3.23) 3.30) 3.88) 4.70) 6.55) 6.58) 5.63) 4.47) 3.16) 2.75) 2.85) 2.53) 2.36) 2.08 2.49 | 3.66 5.31 | 2.51 | 3.46 
Prudential. . | 0.92) 0.81| 0.84) 0.87) 0.92) 1.06) 1.16) 1.27) 1.55) 1.80) 2.75) 2.58 2.26) 2.03) 1.70) 1.64) 2.00) 2.01| 1.71) 1.27) 0.80 | 1.41 | 2.24 1.71 1.69 
State Mutual. . 1.50} 1.46) 1.62) 1.61) 1.39) 1.43) 1.43) 1.55) 2.01) 2.54) 3.76) 4.38) 4.17) 3.19) 2.26) 2.06) 2.34) 2.55) 1.76) 1.48 1.51 | 1.80 | 3.56 2.03 | 2.23 
Travelers 1.83) _ 2.35| 2.20 on 2.89) 3.17) 3.63) 4.32, 5.25) 7.07) 6.82) 4.74) 3.43) 2.61) 2.33) 2.51) 2.30) 2.13) 1.74) 2.17 | 3.86 | 7.91 | 5.01 3.45 
| } | } | | | | | | | | | | 
Union Central... 1.74) 1.82) 1.91) 2.19} 2.26) 2.37) 2.22) 2.46) 2.95) 3.79) 8.44) 7.50) 5.10 3.50 2.81) 2.29) 2.27) 2.10) 1.86) 1.72) 2.00 | 2.77 | 5.65 | 2.05 | 3.12 
Union Mutual, Me... 2.71) 2.56) 2.25) 2.27) 2.03) 1.61) 1.58) 1.74) 2.01) 2.56) 4.49) 3.78) 4.17| 6.03) 2.89) 2.12) 2.28) 3.48) 2.24) 1.50) 2.42 | 1.90 / 4.01 | 2.18 | 2.64 
United States... .. | 4.23) 3.38) 2.63) 2.15) 1.70) 1.38) 1.50) 1.69) 1.65) 2.06) 3.07) 3.09) 0.41) 3.07| 1.83) 1.66 1.99) 2.26) 1.95) 1.79] 2.78 | 1.65 | 2.64 | 2.21 | 2.16 
Average (28 companies) 1.79) 1.70) 1.67) 1.67) 1.73) 1.83) 1.88) 1.99) 2.35] 2.93) 4.40) 4.73) 3.70| 2.85) 2.20) 1.93) 2.17) 2.24) 2.01| 1.60| 1.71 | 2.23 | 3.65 | 2.08 | 2.43 
| | ! | | | | | 
t This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Cal. whose ratios are shown for prior years, 1936 ratio 


covers the period July 22, 
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1936, through December 31, 1936. 
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JOHN M. FRASER, General Agent 


gressive thinkers imagine out loud a world in 

which an insurance client might say: “Joe Doe 
is my insurance man, fire, life, casualty, and for side- 
lines. It is not exactly a “scoop,” but interesting to 
note, that there are more than one thousand parties of 
the second part who can claim that quoted distinction. 
They are general brokers who do business with The 
Fraser Agency, of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Conn., at 149 Broadway, in 
Manhattan. 

This agency, since its inception, has specialized in 
brokerage business. It has averaged approximately 
ten million dollars a year production for the past ten 
vears. 


O a course of years we have often heard pro- 


Origin of the Fraser Agency 

The agency was originally located at 32 Court Street, 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., and was headed by Peter M. Fraser, 
now executive vice-president of the Connecticut 
Mutual, and Paul M. Abry, who died in 1921. It was 
organized in 1918. 

At that time, the first year of operation, the agency 
stood 57th in company standing; two years later it 
achieved that much-sought-for first place. During the 
meantime, the agency moved over to Manhattan, 149 
Broadway, where it has been ever since. 

The history of this agency does not run into too 
many words. It has been always identified with brok- 
erage and Frasers. After John M. Fraser joined the 
organization, following a “hitch” in the Navy in our 
other big war, he made something of a reputation as 
a personal producer more of which will be mentioned 
later on. 
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Then he was appointed to the position of supervisor, 
and, charged with the responsibility of nuturing and 
developing brokerage business, he organized a unit of 
343 representatives from whom he obtained, in the 
peak year, over $9,000,000 of business. 

After the death of Mr. Abry, in 1921, P. M. Fraser 
became head of the agency and in 1929 the agency was 
incorporated and became known as the P. M. and J. M. 
Fraser Agency. Harold J. Ransom and James F. 
Toomey, Jr., were appointed associate general agents 
at that time and both acquired an interest in the 
agency. 

In July of 1931, when Peter M. Fraser went to the 
home office, John M. became sole general agent, with 
his associates and staff, otherwise, intact. 

If these words appear to lean somewhat heavily 
upon the name “Fraser,” that is as it should be, be- 
cause it is mostly the Fraser Agency. John M., since 
he took over the agency, has placed with his company 
something over one hundred and fifty millions of busi- 
ness. The boss does not do a great deal in the way of 
personal production now, but both he and his brother 
always had a great reputation as “closers of cases.” 
John M., by the. way, sold one of the heaviest contracts 
on record: four million to Roy Howard, the publisher, 
in 1931, one half personal and the other business. 

The Fraser agency at 149 Broadway maintains an 
efficient staff of clerical help and a few supervisors, 
but one must have an appointment with the head of 
the agency or anyone else in authority if he wants to 
talk to him before 10 A. M., because they all are out on 
the street, looking for and servicing business. J. M. 
spends about five hours of a busy working day closing 
cases and contacting prospective new broker agents. 
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The Fraser Agency, 
Connecticut Mutual Life, 
In New York City; 
An Operational Survey 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


In addition to the purely brokerage main office, the 
agency maintains a full time office at 1440 Broadway, 
in charge of Charles E. Genther, twenty years with the 
organization. 

The agency has specialized on developing and clos- 
ing pension cases and for the first three months of this 
year led the company’s agencies of the entire country 
in this class of business. 


The Agency’s Leaders 


Biographies of some of the men who are contribut- 
ing to the success of this unique, in many respects, 
business will follow, and will start with John M. 
Fraser, who became associated with The Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in 1919, after serv- 
ing in the United States Navy during World War I. 
Shortly thereafter he became a supervisor and in 1929, 
a general agent, acting with his brother as P. M. and 
J. M. Fraser, general agents. In 1930, he became sole 
general agent of the company’s.largest agency. 

He is past chairman of the executive committee of 
the Life Underwriter’s Association of the City of New 
York and was president of the association in 1934. 
He has always given his services to aid in civic better- 
ment, and for five years was chairman of the Life In- 
surance Division of the United Hospital Fund. Last 
year, he was chairman of the Life Agents and Agen- 
cies Division of the Navy Relief Society, and the divi- 
sion went ’way over their quota. 

Since September 1941, Mr. Fraser has acted as 
chairman of the Life Underwriters’ Committee for the 
Sale of War Bonds and Stamps having organized the 
first group for the purchase of bonds through pay- 
roll deduction. 

























HAROLD J. RANSOM, Associate General Agent 


He is vice-president and chairman of the member- 
ship committee of the Rockville Country Club, and 
vice-president, a director and member of the executive 
committee of the South Nassau Communities Hospital. 
He is also chairman of the finance committee of the 
hospital. 

Mr. Fraser resides in Rockville Center with his wife 
and three children, John Peter and Kathleen and Vir- 
ginia. His son is now in the United States Navy. 

James F. Toomey, Jr., associate general agent at 
The Fraser Agency, marked his thirty-second year 
with The Connecticut Mutual on December 1, 1942. 
Before he entered the Life Insurance business he 
studied art, matriculating at the Sheffield School in 
Newport, Rhode Island, and Coeper-Union, in New 
York. 

He joined The Connecticut Mutual’s ranks under 
Theodore E. Lane, then general agent for the company 
in New York City, and when the firm of Lane and 
Jones was formed, he was given a more important 
position. When Mr. Lane retired, he became the right- 
hand man of Simon D. Jones, the company’s only rep- 
resentative in New York City at that time. Mr. 
Toomey became associated with The Fraser Agency in 
1923, and during the past nineteen years has contrib- 
uted much to the building of the agency. He resides 
with his wife in New York City. 

Harold J. Ransom, associate general agent of The 
Fraser Agency, joined The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company on December 16, 1939. Mr. Ran- 
som entered the United States Army at about the mini- 
mum age, passing from buck private to the ground 
school of the aviation branch at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, later going to Kelly Field, Texas, Mineola, 
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Long Island, and finally to France. 
He was with the Army of Occupa- 
tion in Germany, where he found 
that his ability to procure white 
bread and sugar from the officers’ 
mess for some of the local inhabi- 
tants did more for him socially than 
could Emily Post. After leaving 
the Service he joined The Fraser 
Agency, first selling insurance 
throughout Long Island and then 
becoming agency manager for Long 
Island. Later he was appointed 
supervisor in New York City and 
in 1930 he became associate general 
agent. During his period of ser- 
vice, Mr. Ransom has built up a 
large group of agents and has been 
responsible for placing many mil- 
lions of dollars of life insurance. 
He is active in affairs of the Amer- 
ican Legion and resides at Sea 
Cliff, Long Island; is married and 
has two daughters. 


Egerton W. Gunther 


Egerton W. Gunther became en- 
gaged in construction work in 
Puerto Rico following his gradua- 
tion from the public schools in New 
York City. He remained there for 
several years and on his return to 
New York was employed as a sales- 
man with a cotton textile house for 
a number of years. 

He became a full-time agent with 
The Fraser Agency on February 1, 
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1942. He was appointed manager 
of the branch office at Jamacia, 
Long Island, in 1926, and in 1936 
was made brokerage supervisor for 
Brooklyn and Long Island. Indica- 
tive of his personality he is affec- 
tionately known by his organiza- 
tion as “Eddie.” Mr. Gunther re- 
sides at Baldwin, Long Island, with 
his wife and one daughter. 


Charles E. Genther 


Following his graduation from 
public schools in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Charles E. Genther became an office 
boy in the home office of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York. Connecticut Mutual’s vice- 
president, Peter M. Fraser, was em- 
ployed by the Mutual Life at that 
time. 

Mr. Genther served overseas and 
after the armistice returned to the 
Mutual Life as inspector of risks. 
In 1922 he was appointed a super- 
visor of The Fraser Agency and 


has managed the uptown office for - 


seventeen years. He is married, 
has a son and lives in Forest Hills, 
Long Island. 

Mr. Fraser gave us more than an 
hour of his time one morning re- 
cently, explaining just how his of- 
fice obtains and services business, 
and at the same time gave us a 
copy of some remarks he prepared 
for publication in the company’s 


agency Magazine a few months ago, 
He requested us to use this summa- 
tion of his methods, and it follows, 
without quotes. 

The running of an agency during 
war time is a new experience for 
the majority of our general agents, 
I believe that most of the general 
agents in our ranks have been ap- 
pointed since World War I. Hence, 
we have a lot of new problems con- 
fronting us that we do not have in 
peace times. 


No Time for Quitters 


We are prone to get discouraged 
more often because we work and 
plan harder and our results seem to 
get worse. We can’t quit, however. 
Any one can quit, but a good fighter 
won’t. We must do everything in 
our power to get what we are after. 

At the present time, the produc- 
tion in our own agency is the lowest 
that I can remember. No doubt 
some other agencies of the company 
are experiencing the same condi- 
tion. 

Let us consider a few reasons 
why this is so. First: the Ameri- 
can public is putting about a billion 
dollars a month into War Bonds. 
That hurts life insurance. Second: 
many of us have lost men—full 
time and brokerage—as well as 
supervisors. Third: many of us 
live in cities which have no defense 
work; or we may not be able to con- 
tact those so engaged. Fourth: 
there are millions of men up to age 
45 who were prospects and who now 
are in the armed forces. Fifth: a 
sharp increase, and anticipated 
further increase in taxes. 

Conditions are bad for many of 
us, but let’s see if we can’t salvage 
an idea or so to help get some brok- 
erage business. 

When we get a man to start with 
us full-time, we find that it is a 
long, hard job to train him to the 
point where his production is 
worthwhile, and in the meantime, as 
a general rule, he must be financed. 
He has to prospect a long time. 


Established Clientele 


Against that, we have the gen- 
eral insurance broker whose clintele 
is already established. Every gen- 
eral insurance prospect whom he 
has should be a life insurance pros- 
pect. There are general insurance 
brokers in every city and we believe 
in our agency that they are the 
best prospects for new agents that 
we have. Many of them have been 
established a number of years. 
Perhaps some of those who write 
life insurance for other companies 
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are not entirely satisfied with the 
service they are getting. It is up 
to us to hunt those brokers out. 

I am not intimating that it is 
easy to get a general insurance 
broker to do business with you. 
According to the records we have 
kept in our agency, in some in- 
stances we have had to make as 
many as forty-five calls to get a 
broker to do business with us. How- 
ever, if we get him, with his estab- 
lished clientele, we find it decidedly 
worth the effort. It must not be 
forgotten that in order to get a 
full time agent you sometimes have 
to interview as many as 35 men. 


Prospecting for Broker Agents 


One broker, that I personally 
licensed in April of last year, I 
followed for three years. Since 
April, he has given us $60,000 of 
business. John Doe, a broker whom 
I licensed many years ago and who 
has probably led the company in 
production more times than any 
other agent, was followed consis- 
tently by me for about two years 
before I finally landed him. I hap- 
pened to drop in one day when he 
had had a case turned down by an- 
other company. I got the case 
through, and since then he had 
given us all of his life insurance 
business. He has given us millions 
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of dollars of business and has been 
instrumental in getting us a num- 
ber of other agents one of whom 
gave us a million in his first year! 

With the reduction in agents’ 
commissions on automobile and 
other insurance, the general insur- 
ance broker has to find means to 
bring up his income. Life insur- 
ance is the medium! 

There is one thing, however, that 
you must make up your mind to and 
that is that you must be prepared to 
give him better service than he can 
get elsewhere. You have a lot to 
offer with the Connecticut Mutual’s 
reputation, variety of policies, sub- 
standard insurance, company liter- 
ature, direct mail, company letters, 
calendars, business insurance books, 
etc. 

When we call on a broker who 
has never gone after life insurance 
we try to convince him that since 
he is handling general insurance 
for his clients, he should also han- 
dle that client’s life business and 
be his “insurance man” all the way 
through. 

Several months ago I dropped in 
cold on a general insurance broker. 
I won’t bore you with the details of 
that interview, but suffice it to say 
that I must have made a favorable 
impression because the next day he 
called me and asked me if I could 
have a supervisor meet him uptown 
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to call on a prospect at 4:30. I told 
him I would be glad to meet him 
myself—that that was part of our 
service. Since that date, he has 
given us three cases to work on and 
has brought in an application for 
$40,000. I feel that this man is 
going to give us a lot of business, 
and may I state that he had been 
doing business with one life insur- 
ance company which had not had 
a supervisor in to see him for two 
months? My call happened at a 
most opportune time. 


Working on New Brokers 


We have a system here in our 
office where the supervisors (includ- 
ing myself) make a certain number 
of calls each week on new broker 
organizations. I receive cards list- 
ing the names of these brokers each 
Monday and after looking them 
over, they are turned over to a girl 
for record purposes. The results of 
each interview are tabulated and 
the date the call is made. The rec- 
ords are kept up-to-date and create 
a new mailing list for us. We try 
to send out something each month 
to catch the eye of the prospective 
broker. 

Another advantage which this 
system affords is that I can tell at 
a glance whether or not the super- 
visors are calling regularly on the 
new prospects, and just how often 
calls are made. 

During the past summer, our 
brokerage business fell off consid- 
erably because every broker, natur- 
ally, was tied up with war damage 
coverage and he had to see that 
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WE BELIEVE 


That an Agent, in 
order to do his best 
work, must be finan- 
cially sound. To 


help him achieve 


this is our first con- 
sideration. 
* * * 
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everyone of his clients was properly 
protected. This was very trying for 
the broker and for about eight 
weeks you could hardly talk to him. 
Many of them lost quite a little in- 
come during that time because they 
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had to put all their time on the war 
damage insurance. Some, of curse, 
made new contacts because of the 
war damage insurance, and this 
should be borne in mind. 

If you can make a favorable im- 
pression on a broker, to the extent 
that he will establish a life depart- 
ment and put you or your gu- 
pervisor in charge it will mean that 
when he gets a call, ‘you or your 
supervisor will make it for him, 
representing yourself to be from 
his office, which, of course, you are. 
You must bear in mind that if the 
sale is made your name will appear 
on the policy-jacket. Your broker 
must have so much confidence ip 
you that he may be assured, if you 
or your supervisor go to call on his 
client, and the client insists on some 
other company, the business will be 
placed by you in that other com- 
pany and at no charge whatsoever, 


No Charge for Closing 


A number of agencies in New 
York have made the mistake of 
charging for closing cases for 
brokers. We have never made a 
practice of charging for closing 
cases for either full-time men or 
brokers and since we give a full- 
time man space, the use of a sec- 
retary, telephone service, etc., why 
should we charge a broker who has 
his own office, secretary, telephone, 
etc., and who is, therefore, no ex- 
pense to us. 

We find here in New York that 
brokers as a rule are centrally lo- 
cated. There are, of course, a nnu- 
ber of others scattered throughout 
the City, but I believe in most cities 
they are located in one or two build- 
ings. This conserves calling time 
and gives us a lot of contacts in a 
localized district. 

In New York, many general 
agents and managers are kicking 
about the lack of production. In 
most instances, their business, or 
the majority of it, comes from full- 
time men. When they find their 
full-time men are not producing, 
they naturally conclude that the 
broker isn’t either, and they are 
not making the contacts they should 
be making at this time. 

It is my personal opinion that 
when this war is over we are going 
to experience one of the biggest 
booms that the United States has 
ever known. I feel this way be- 
cause there are so many things that 
cannot be purchased today, such as 
automobiles, tires, ice-boxes, and 
many other luxuries, and when the 
war is over, there is bound to be 
a tremendous amount of manufac- 
turing and buying. 
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AS I LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


T is no secret, of course, among life insurance men 

that there has always existed a considerable and 
profitable market for their services among the men 
and women who earn their bread and, formerly, meat, 
too, on the night shift, but not too many ever cared 
to call on them at night and its pretty hard to wake a 
man up out of a sound sleep and sell him a life insur- 
ance policy. However, right now when the dusk to 
dawn legion is increasing every day, and at right fancy 
remuneration, it behooves those agents supporting sick 
quotas, to look further into this class of prospects. 

* x * 


OT many especially like to work nights. That is 

why the milk route men, for example, are paid a 
much better wage for this chore than it would pay if 
performed during daylight hours. Many other lines 
command correspondingly higher rates of pay for the 
night shift, tending to take care of that very impor- 
tant “Can he pay” consideration. It probably is true 
also that the type of worker who is willing to sacrifice 
his evening hours of pleasure and relaxation to the 
stern needs of a better living for himself and his fam- 
ily, will prove in most cases to be of a character to 
appreciate the advantages of life insurance protection. 
Thus the agent who is willing to make an effort to ob- 
tain such business has two of the fundamental require- 
ments of every prospect ready answered. He can pay for 
the service and he can be approached under favorable 
circumstances. The passing of the medical examina- 
tion should not present any abnormal hazard if, in fact, 
this experience is not more favorable than average. 


* * * 


T is not, of course, presumed that the life insurance 

salesmen of the country have entirely ignored the 
thousands of men and women prospects who labor be- 
tween the hours of 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. A great many 
agents do dig into the nocturnal grab-bag of business 
in a haphazard manner. Some of the prospects are 
approached during the first half of the night; others 
are cultivated by reference or as neighbors during the 
worker’s rest period in the daytime, but seldom is an 
organized effort made to cover the entire front. 


* * * 


|" would seem that a paying proportion of the mid- 
night lunchers might be contacted without the in- 
convenience of keeping similar hours. Just as many 
agents have found evening calls in the prospect’s 
home a source of profitable effort, so can they discover 
new business in the homes of the night workers dur- 
ing the “evening” hours of eight to ten in the morn- 
ings, or, in the case of the milk men who usually 
check in around eleven o’clock in the morning, from 
twelve until two or three in the afternoon. In suggest- 
ing that the life insurance salesman abandon the over- 
crowded field of daytime prospecting for the less con- 
genial night shift, it does not follow that he is being 
asked to forever say goodbye to his fellow men who 
labor under the sun. It could be in the nature of an 
experiment, to be tried for a period of six months 
just for the new blood it might produce in an agent’s 
clientele. One certain advantage to be expected in the 
policvholder thus gained would be that he is not sub- 
ject to the intense solicitation enjoyed by the day 
worker class of policyholder. 














Life Insurance 
im Action 


Life insurance in action is many things . 


@ It’s free cooperative enterprise working with 
government for the benefit of neighbors and 
neighborhood communities. 


@ It’s democracy and freedom at work in a war 
to preserve free men in a more democrati¢ world. 


® It's the unselfish work of Agents everywhere— 

urging folks to keep their insurance in force, 
and in adequate amount; advising those entering 
our armed forces how their policies may be ad- 
ministered for them during their absence. 


Life insurance is this—and more! It’s bringing 


to policyholders and their beneficiaries comfort 
and help. That is life insurance in action. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
50 Union Square, New York City 


A Mutual Company Established 1860 





GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 83 YEARS 








NEWS ITEM: 


THIS Company now has over a billion 
dollars of life insurance in force. 


This result has been accomplished within. 
the space of 43 years by our own full- 
time agency force, selling only individual 
policies . . . and under the continuous 
management of the Company's founders 
who are still in active charge of its man- 
agement. 


Tie NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENTIN Cola 

















NASHVILLE WQgy TENNESSEE 
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By ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 


T has been said that an institution is but the 

elongated shadow of a man. It is not thus meant 

to fasten on a single genius sole credit for an 
accomplishment involving the contributions and sac- 
rifices of many of his contemporaries and possibly 
his predecessors and successors. Rather it is recogni- 
tion that at some point in the evolution of each of 
the world’s great structures, nature has successfully 
conspired to bring together a man and a moment— 
the fusion of the right personality with the right 
opportunity—and epochal history is made. 

Since Plutarch, the chief study of history has been 
the lives of the men who made it. In America, par- 
ticularly, where the worth and the dignity of the 
individual have been the measure of our progress, we 
have been wont to enshrine our great men, and to 
look to their life stories for inspiration and guidance. 
We have our great national memorials for giants of 
statecraft and battle; we have our Hall of Fame for 
immortals in the arts and sciences; we even have a 
shrine for the heroes of our national sport—baseball. 

But the institution of life insurance—tremendous 
economic, social and spiritual resources though it is to 
the United States and its people—has no comparable 





MONG the correspondence occasioned by The 

A Spectator’s “Hall of Fame” series are several 

letters from Connecticut readers asking why 

that redoubtable state has not been more generously 
represented in the biographies published to date. 

In reply, the confession must be made that the 
selections thus far have been—in a sense—fortuitous. 
The biographer’s commission was not restricted: it 
was agreed only that the subjects chosen should pass 
muster with The Spectator’s board of editors. There- 
fore, there has been no attempt to adhere rigidly to 
chronological order, nor to any order of rank, nor to 
geographical dispersion. The selections have been 
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Academy, though surely it lacks no sufficiency of 
candidates for such honor. The Spectator has there. 
fore decided to initiate such a movement. As per- 
haps the oldest life insurance publication in America 
with an uninterrupted continuity of purpose and 
management, it is only fitting, we believe, that we 
should do this. 

The Spectator, however, is entirely willing to re- 
lease this undertaking to the institution at large. It 
is indeed the hope of the editors that it will be ap- 
propriated by some organization or committee repre: 
sentative of all elements of life insurance leadership 
—that candidates for a Life Insurance Hall of Fame 
will be proposed and voted upon by all the men and 
women who compose the life insurance profession 
and that eventually through popular subscription or 
endowment, a suitable means of memoralizing these 
great figures of American life insurance will be 
created. 

Meantime, these columns will carry each month, a 
brief biography of one on whose qualifications for 
such an honor our board of editors are in unanimous 
agreement, 


T. J. V. CuLLen 


made, frankly, on the basis of their personal appeal to 
the writer, and upon the availability of material. 
Some of the worthiest and most interesting subjects 
have been held in abeyance pending the opportunity 
to do adequate research on their lives and times. 
Certainly, in the completed Life Insurance Hall of 
Fame, Connecticut will have outstanding represen- 
tation. Already, one of the greatest Connecticut in- 
surance figures—James G. Batterson of the Travelers 
—has been sketched here. There are many others of 
equal—or near equal—fame and accomplishments. 
An unquestioned life insurance immortal, for eX 
ample, is Jacob L. Greene, who was president of the 
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Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford. He was a great soldier as well as a great in- 
surance executive; a forceful writer and a sound 
economist; a tower of integrity in an era of loose 
business morality. He is a “must” for this series at 
some future time. 


The Bulkely Family Belongs 


And not one, but several chapters could be written 
on the Bulkely famiiy alone. Here you have the ex- 
traordinary record of Eliphalet A. Bulkely, who assisted 
in the organization of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
and became its first president in 1846; then, four 
years later, a founder and first president of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company. He had many other honors, 
naturally, in his life. He was the first judge of the 
Hartford Police Court, was speaker of the Assembly, 
etc. 

His son, Morgan G. Bulkely, was one of the greatest 
of the Aetna presidents, and it is interesting to note 
that he made a fortune on his own hook in the mer- 
cantile business in Brooklyn before assuming any 
connection with the Aetna, the directors of which 
were only too glad to get him. He had a career in 
the Army, too, and he subsequentiy became mayor of 
Hartford and governor of Connecticut—the fightin’est 
governor the state ever had. And this is interesting: 
Morgan G. Bulkely is already enshrined in the Base- 
ball Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, N. Y. He was the 
first president of the first Major Baseball League. 


Guy R. Phelps—and Others 


Dozens of other Connecticut life insurance pioneers 

come to mind at random. There is Guy R. Phelps, who 
was one of the first individuals in Connecticut to buy 
a life insurance policy—he purchased it from the 
Mutual Benefit Life of New Jersey—and thereafter 
became a staunch advocate of personal protection. 
He was a graduate of Yale Medical School, practiced 
his profession for a time, then opened a drug store in 
Hartford. He was the first secretary of the Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life and later became its president, and 
was known as a tough-minded and fearless executive. 
Dr. Phelps was one of the prime organizers, also, of the 
Connecticut General Life. 
_ Gideon Wells, talented writer and secretary of the 
Navy under President Lincoln had a life insurance ca- 
reer, too. He was the first president of the ill-fated 
Charter Oak Life Insurance Company and the list of 
candidates would also include: James L. Howard, one 
of the first life insurance agents in Connecticut; 
James Goodwin, one of the notable financiers of his 
time, president of the Connecticut Mutual for thirty 
years ; Thomas W. Russell, president of the Con- 
necticut General; John M. Holcombe, great figure in 
the Phoenix Mutual’s history, and Winslow Russell, 
father of modern agency administration. 


Of Interest in a Repulsive Sort of Way 


Not that the history of life insurance in Connecticut 
doesn’t harbor its skeletons. And as usual, the rascals 
are often more interesting than the saints. Not a 
candidate for the Hall of Fame, for instance, is Ben- 
jamin Noyes. 

Mr. B. Noyes was secretary of the American Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New Haven, Conn. Pres- 
ident of the company was Benjamin Silliman, a be- 
loved, renowned professor of Yale College. Most in- 
teresting phase of the American Mutual’s operations 


was its 6 per cent interest basis together with a work- 
ing mortality table that was lower than any of its 
competitors. Commissioner Elizur Wright of Mas- 
sachusetts was quick to uncover the absurdity of the 
company’s actuarial basis—though puzzled at Pro- 
fessor Silliman’s acquiesence with the project. At 
length he decided “that men of science may misplace 
their confidence in the science of others” and forth- 
with threw the company out of Massachusetts. But 
the company couldn’t be rooted out of its home state 
of Connecticut for a very cogent reason: Mr. B. Noyes 
had had himself appointed the first insurance com- 
missioner of Connecticut. Commissioner Noyes ex- 
amined the company of President Noyes. 


When Mr. Noyes Was Annoyed 


But Mr. Noyes had better luck with brilliant men 
(like Professor Silliman and other distinguished 
educational and religious leaders who decorated his 
board of directors) than with simpler souls. One such 
simple, stubborn Yankee, for example, became attached 
to the company as premium collector in the town of 
Norwich. In giving the new agent his instructions, 
President Noyes informed him that policyholders had 
from time to time received dividends in scrip, repre- 
senting surplus earnings, and instructed him to col- 
lect those along with the premiums and send them to 
the home office with his next monthly statement. But 
as the agent went around, collecting premiums and 
scrip, he paid the face value of the scrip out of the pre- 
mium collections, reporting same proudly to Mr. Noyes. 

But Mr. Noyes was annoyed. He wrote: “I never 
intended you to pay the scrip-holders. The object was 
upon their return to me to consolidate the various 
pieces, and issue a form of obligation which would be 
of the same relative value to the holders at maturity.” 

The scrip-holders who were paid by mistake were 
possibly the only policyholders of the American Mu- 
tual Life who ever got an even break from the com- 
pany. When the American Mutual Life hit bottom, 
President Noyes created a new company—out of 
fresh scrip capital—to take it over. And when the 
new company—the American National Life & Trust 
Company—began to totter, Mr. Noyes scrammed to 
Washington and there, for the sum of $4,000, bought 
the charter of the dying National Capital Life In- 
surance Co. Posting a bogus capital of $150,000 
(loaned for 15 days) with which to renew the life 
of the Washington Co., Mr. B. Noyes, as president 
of National Capital Life of Washington, secured an 
agreement from B. Noyes, president of the American 
National Life & Trust of New Haven, whereby the 
assets and liabilities of the latter company would be 
assumed by the former company. 

Justice—and jail—eventually caught up with Mr. 
Noyes. Of the aftermath, that excellent historian, P. 
Henry Woodward writes: 

“On the release of Mr. Noyes from prison late in 
September, 1879, many citizens of New Haven gave 
him a reception at the Elliott House. From the tenor 
of the remarks on that occasion, a visitor unfamiliar 
with the history of the guest, would have supposed 
that the hero, persecuted by malice to the verge of 
martydom, had returned at last triumphant, to find 
among the friends of happier days. if not fresh 
chances for the exercise of rare gifts, at least a re- 
treat for honored old age.” 

So you can see, overcoming human nature is not the 
least of the obstacles confronting the writer who 
would write on the side of the angels. 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


Noel D. Maxcy, general agent for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Kings County, N. Y., War 
Savings Staff to succeed Edwin P. Maynard, who has 
become honorary chairman, it was announced today 
by Nevil Ford, State Administrator, New York Sav- 
ings Staff. 

* * * 

An appeal to every capable life insurance man to 
volunteer his services as a war bond salesman in the 
expanded nation-wide drive beginning April 12 has 
been issued by O. J. Arnold, president of Northwest- 
ern National Life, to all life insurance agents in the 
ninth federal reserve district. Mr. Arnold is life in- 
surance liaisan officer of the War Finance Committee 
for the ninth district which includes Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Montana and parts of Wisconsin 
and Michigan. He was asked to serve in this capacity 
and undertake the job of recruiting life insurance 
manpower by John N. Peyton who, as president of the 
ninth district Federal Reserve Bank, is chairman of 
the district’s War Finance Committee under the Trea- 
sury Department’s new setup welding activities of the 
War Savings committees and Victory fund committees 
into a single War Finance Committee. 


* * * 


The finance committee of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company on April 9 authorized a subscription to the 
second United States War Loan Bond Issue in the 
amount of $55,000,000. 


*% * * 


War losses paid by the Bankers Life Company of 
Des Moines during the first quarter of 1943 amounted 
to a total of $72,000, on 18 lives. Eleven of the deaths 
occurred as a result of combat in various war zones; 
eight in the Pacific area, two in the African area, and 
one off the coast of South America. Six war casualties 
occurred at training areas in the United States, five 
from airplane crashes. The war losses during the 
quarter were 3'2 per cent of all death losses, which 
amounted to $1,989,000. 


* * * 


War losses paid under regular and group life insur- 
ance and other forms of personal insurance by The 
Travelers Insurance Company since Pearl Harbor 
have passed the million dollar mark. The great bulk of 
this, $811,08, comes under 158 regular and wholesale 
life policies. Natural causes were responsible for al- 
most as much in loss as the killed in action. Acciden- 
tal losses not involving enemy action were also impor- 
tant causes of loss. Nearly a half million dollars of 
additional insurance is involved in cases reported as 
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missing in action, et cetera, which have not yet been 
verified. Nineteen policies involving $75,000 of insur- 
ance on which notice of claim had been filed have 
turned out not to be claims, with the policyholders 
either being reported later as prisoners of war or later 
found. 

= + * 

President O. J. Lacy of the California-Western 
States Life Insurance Company has received word of 
his appointment by William A. Day, chairman of the 
twelfth district of the Federal Reserve Bank, as liai- 
son officer for life insurance interests of this district 
in connection with the Victory Fund Drive. This great 
second War Bond campaign was launched on April 
12 and is part of the united effort to raise $13,000,000- 
000. The twelfth district is comprised of the states 
of California, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah and part of Arizona. 


a * . 


The Bankers Life Company of Des Moines has pur- 
chased $25,700,000 of U. S. Government bonds as its 
contribution toward the success of the second War 
Bond drivé. Total purchases since Jan. 1 have ex- 
ceeded $28,000,000, and the company’s total invest- 
ment in U. S. bonds is now $103,264,600 representing 
approximately 35 per cent of total assets. 


AGENCIES 


J. Elliott Hall has resigned his post as the Penn Mu- 
tual Life’s general agent at Newark, New Jersey, 
effective April 30, 1943.. In announcing Mr. Hall’s 
decision, vice-president Wallis Boileau, Jr., explains, 
“This decision was prompted solely by Mrs. Hall’s 
health and the necessity for a change in climate.” Mr. 
Hall will continue his association with the Penn Mu- 
tual as a representative of the company’s agency de- 
partment, and will assume the responsibility of a 
regional superintendent for the South. For the pres- 
ent he will work from the home office. Harry O. Ras- 
mussen will become general agent at Newark. 


x * x 


A new division of the State of Texas territory of 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, which 
sets up seven separate general agencies, has just been 
announced by A. L. Dern, vice-president. This read- 
justment comes as the result of the death of O. D. 
Douglas who was general agent for the entire State. 


- * 7 


James H. Brennan, general agent at Chicago for the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company and presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters, 
has been informed by his company’s home office that 
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HE HOME FRONT \ 


the Brennan agency is the leading agency for the en- 
tire United States for the first quarter of 1943 on basis 
of paid for volume and that Mr. Brennan personally 
is the second leading personal producer in the com- 
pany’s nationwide agency ranks. The Brennan agency 
has lost seven agents in the past year, through those 
entering the service and going into war work. Three 
women agents have been recruited. Besides his many 
activities in connection with the presidency of the 
Chicago life association, Mr. Brennan has been in wide 
demand during the past year as a speaker at conven- 
tions and agents’ meetings throughout the country. 


* * * 


Edward J. Dore has been appointed general agent 
of the Berkshire Life Insurance Company at Detroit, 
effective May 1. 

* * 7 

William C. Smerling, C.L.U., has been appointed an 
assistant manager of the 225 Broadway office of Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Company, and will be 
associated with R. E. Larkin, manager. Mr. Smerling 
has a long and successful background in life insurance, 
having had experience in both the actuarial and agency 
departments. In 1927 he went into the field as a 
supervisor in New York City. 

* * * 

The appointment of Howard C. Shaw as general 
agent of the National Life Insurance Company of Ver- 
mont at Springfield, Mass., has been announced by 
Vice-President Edward D. Field. He succeeds Ralph E. 
Clark, for many years general agent of the National 
Life, who has resigned to accept service in the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. Mr. Shaw will maintain the offices of 
o National Life at 614 Security Building, Spring- 

eld. 


COMPANIES 


The election of Caleb Stone as vice-president was 
announced recently by the board of directors of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America. Mr. Stone 
has been affiliated with the Prudential since July 1, 
1931. He became associate manager of the bond de- 
partment on Jan. 1, 1932, and on Jan. 1, 1934, was 
elected by the board of directors to a second vice- 
presidency. His home is in Llewellyn Park, West 
Orange, N. J. 

* * * 

As a result of the “3 Step Advertising Plan” which 
The Connecticut Mutual Life made available to its field 
force in March 1, the use of Direct Mail letters 
stepped up 93 per cent during the first month of use 
of the Plan when 13,973 letters were used. The com- 
pany reports that during the month of March as com- 


pared with January, over 47 per cent more agents 
used Direct Mail and each user on the average sent out 
29 per cent more letters. The average number of let- 
ters used by each agency increased 71 per cent. 

* * * 


The United States Life Insurance Company an- 
nounces its entry into the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
where it is now licensed to solicit life, accident and 
health and hospital expense business. 

* * * 


At the monthly meeting of the board of directors of 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States held today, Douglas Southall Freeman of Rich- 
mond, Va., and Eugene P. Locke of Dallas, Tex., were 
elected directors. 

* * * 

H. W. Manning, vice-president and managing direc- 
tor of The Great-West Life Assurance Company, an- 
nounces that H. A. H. Baker, assistant general man- 
ager, will now assume wider executive responsibility 
for the company’s general operations. Mr. Baker will 
also continue as active head of the company’s agency 
organization in both Canada and the United States. He 
is vice-chairman of the board of directors of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 

* * * 

The adoption of a group insurance policy providing 
protection amounting to $38,000,000 on the lives of 
thousands of employees of the Cramp Shipbuilding 
Company, of Philadelphia, was announced recently. In 
addition to this life protection, each employee is eli- 
gible to accidental death and dismemberment benefits 
as well as those covering accidents and illness. The 
Prudential Insurance Company of America and the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company were 
the insuring companies. 

* * 7 


Ethelbert Ide Low, chairman of the board of Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York, has announced 
the election of William P. Worthington, vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies to the board of di- 
rectors. 

* * * 

Royal E. Ramsdell, chief underwriter of the whole- 
sale insurance division of the life department of The 
Travelers Insurance Companies, celebrated the com- 
pletion of 35 years of service with the organization 
April 23. Mr. Ramsdell entered the employ of The 
Travelers April 23, 1908, as a clerk in the file room. 
He later was promoted to the position of chief clerk 
of the life insurance department and in 1926 was pro- 
moted to be chief underwriter of the wholesale insur- 
ance division. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


. 

The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa., recently was admitted to member- 
ship in the American Life Convention, bringing the 
total membership to an all-time high mark of 176. 


* * * 


The Life Office Management Association has an- 
nounced the release recently of another text in its In- 
stitute series which is devoted entirely to the field of 
life insurance. The new text is “Life Insurance Ac- 
counting.” It is a pioneer in its field and represents 
perhaps the first attempt to develop a comprehensive 
elementary treatment of the subject. 


* * * 


The fiftieth annual meeting of The Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association will be held in the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, on Thursday, 
May 27. J. G. Parker, president of the association and 
general manager and actuary of The Imperial Life As- 
surance Company of Canada, will preside. The annual 
meetings of the Life Agency Officers’ Section and the 
Life Insurance Advertisers’ Section of the association 
will be held in the same place beginning on Wednes- 
day, May 26. 


* + * 


The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of 
New York, Inc., has announced that a new course en- 
titled, “Selling Life Insurance Under War-Time Con- 
ditions,” is sponsored beginning on April 15. The ses- 
sions remaining are as follows: May 6—Robert H. 
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"You needn't bother, Mr. Bedmish, | think the company 
hardly requires all that." 


Brennen, Jr., assistant manager, John Hancock— 
“Successful Selling in the Home Interview.” John H. 
Evans, manager, Sales Planning Division, Home Life 
—‘“The Effective Use of the Telephone.” May 13— 
Beatrice Jones, C.L.U. agency assistant, Guardian 
Life—“‘A Study of Women As Insurance Buyers.” 
May 20—Stuart Monroe, attorney, Equitable Life— 
“The Sales Problems Created by the New Tax Laws.” 
May 27—Irvin Bendiner, C.L.U., attorney—“Looking 
Into the Future With Life Insurance.” 
* * * 

Clancy D. Connell, general agent for the Provident 
Mutual Life at New York City, has been unanimously 
endorsed for re-election to the board of trustees of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters by the 
board of directors of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of the City of New York, Inc. Mr. Connell will 
complete a two-year term as trustee at the time of the 
next annual convention in Pittsburgh in September. 
The New York association stressed its belief that geo- 
graphical representation seems of little importance 
at the present time. 
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Montgomery, Alabama 
. » + 


Not too old — Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 

* * * 


Address inquiries to: 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 


Montgomery, Alabama 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN MARYLAND 


(Concluded from page 25) 


of the successor company, the Sun 
Life of America. The Immediate 
Benefit took its name from the 
practice, in which it is said to have 
pioneered, of granting immediate 
benefits on disability policies. The 
general practice of the time was 
to withhold all payments under dis- 
ability policies for thirteen weeks, 
when partial benefits were avail- 
able. The policies were usually not 
in full benefit until they had been 
in force for one year. 

The first three agents of the Im- 
mediate Benefit were A. D. Botts, 
W. A. Casler and Moses Rothschild, 
president, vice-president and sec- 
retary respectively. They were paid 
one-half the first twenty premiums 
on new business. No salaries were 
drawn. 

The first home office at 322 West 
Biddle Street in Baltimore was 
identified by an attractive sign 
drawn after hours by a Prudential 
agent for a fee of $17.00. 

In 1902 with $545,000 insurance 
in force and $34,000 in assets, the 
Immediate Benefit began placing 
adult industrial life insurance con- 
tracts in full immediate benefit 
upon delivery of the contract. In 
the following year life insurance on 
children under one year of age was 
offered for the first time and in- 
fantile industrial policies on the 
immediate benefit plan were intro- 
duced. 

In 1916 the title of the company 
was changed to Sun Life Insurance 
Company of America. Its business 
has been developed exclusively in 
five urban centers — Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Cleve- 
land and Chicago. 

The admitted assets of the com- 
pany are $24,971,000 and the in- 
surance in force $168,462,000. The 
president is S. Z. Rothschild. 


Union Labor Life 


The Union Labor Life was in- 
corporated in Maryland in 1925 by 
trade unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor 
after a survey conducted by Samuel 
Gompers, the president of the fed- 
eration. For several years the ex- 
ecutive offices were located in Wash- 
ington but later were moved to New 
York. A very large part of the 
outstanding business of the com- 
pany is group life insurance. 

The Union Labor Life writes 
group policies on either the con- 





tributory or non-contributory plans 
for issuance to employers or trade 
unions. The company was recently 
authorized to write group accident 
and health and hospitalization in- 
surance in addition to group life 
insurance. 

The Union Labor Life is licensed 
in thirteen States and the District 
of Columbia. On Dec. 31, 1942, it 


had admitted assets of $4,454,000 
and insurance outstanding of $85,- 
Matthew Woll, vice-presi- 


987,000. 





1% PAST, 99% FUTURE 


With almost all of their future 
before them, babies need the pro- 
tection of Life Insurance. The 
appeal is basic, the need is read- 
ily understood—and LNL men 
are fully prepared to meet this 
opportunity with a complete kit 
of Juvenile policies. 


These policies include a wide 
variety of protection plans and 
educational endowments. Policies 
are issued on the life of the child, 
down to 1 day of age, with or 
without Payor clause. Many an 
endless chain of prospects has 
started from an LNL Juvenile 
sales. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Geared To 
Fort Wayne Help Its 
Indiana Fieldmen 











dent of the A. F. of L. is president 
of the Union Labor Life. 

Seven other younger and smaller 
life insurance companies are in- 
corporated under Maryland laws. 
Excepting the Union Labor Life, 
all Maryland life companies main- 
tain their headquarters in Balti- 
more. 

Completing the list, in the order 
of their incorporation dates there 
are: 

Mutual Benefit Society; organ- 
ized May 1, 1903. It is officered by 
and operated for the benefit of 
members of the colored race. Ad- 
mitted assets exceed $600,000. Life 
insurance in force, all industrial, 
amounts to over $7,000,000. H. O. 
Wilson is president. 

Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany; organized in June 1906. It 
has a paid-up capital of $20,000 
and over $1,000,000 of industrial 
insurance in force. Willard W. 
Allen is president. 

Star Life Insurance Company of 
America, Inc.; organized in 1908. 
Its business is primarily industrial 
sick and accident insurance, but it 
also has over $2,000,000 of indus- 
trial life and a smaller amount of 
ordinary life insurance outstand- 
ing. The president is Ezra C. 
Miller. 

Independent Life Insurance Com- 
pany; organized in 1911. It has 
an authorized and paid-in capital 
of $100,000. Operations are con- 
fined to the city of Baltimore. It 
has approximately $1,000,000 of 
assets and $9,000,000 of insurance 
in force of which over $1,000,000 
is ordinary. Charles M. Balder is 
president. 

Fidelity Life Insurance Company 
of America; chartered by a special 
act of the Maryland Legislature in 
1923 as the Imperial Life. . The 
present title was assumed in 1925. 
The company has $25,000 paid-up 
capital, approximately $600,000 of 
admitted assets and over $6,000,000 
of industrial life insurance out- 
standing. The president is George 
K. Bashore. 

American Life Insurance Com- 
pany; incorporated in 1931 as the 
Globe Life to write an industrial 
life, health and accident insurance 
business. It has a paid-up capital 
of $25,000. About $1,500,000 of 
insurance is in force. William H. 
Lucas is president. 

Union Liberty Life Insurance 
Company, Inc.; organized in 1940 
with $18,259 paid-in capital to 
write industrial life, health and 
accident insurance. C. J. Kirby is 
president. 
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Shoot for the Center 


of the Target 


What happened when a life un- 
derwriter decided to stop “shoot- 
ing for the big ones” and concen- 
trated on app-a-week production is 
the story told by Clarence Oshin, 
C.L.U., in The Bulletin of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New 
York. 

“A bet started me on an exciting 
adventure, which besides. being 
highly interesting had great educa- 
tional value for me. I had been one 
of those fellows who wrote his 
twelve lives a year with a fairly 
high average case. It would not 
have been so bad if the apps came 
regularly, one a month, but this was 
not the case. As happens with so 
many other agents, I’d be working 
on a big case, which, if successful, 
would put me on easy street for the 
balance of the year. More ofter than 
not the case would fail—result,— 
not just a lost case, but a lost 
month, or two—or three. Time 
which could never be replaced. 

“Even if the case had a success- 
ful ending, it would be a month or 
two before I could work up another 
one. 

“T realized that I would have to 
change my methods and habits of 
work radically. I had read and 
heard a _ lot about Consecutive 
Weekly Production. Like a lot of 
others, I had never been impressed. 
I didn’t realize how exciting it 
could be. Now I was willing to 
give it a trial, but it had to be done 
right. A goal had to be set, with 
a reward for achievement and a 
penalty for failure—so I ap- 
proached my General Agent and bet 
him a suit of clothes that I could 
produce an app a week till the end 
of the year. 

“Up to that point I had paid 
for seven lives in seven months 
with an average of $21,000 per 
life—then, abruptly my mode of 
living changed. I had prepared my 
self with a few cases which were 
ready to close, but I soon learned 
that I would need a constant case- 
load of 6 or eight in order to be 
sure of closing one each week. 
This meant that I had to prospect 
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THREE GOOD RULES 


MAY people are emotionally 
wrought up at this time. They feel 
that the ordinary logical bases for fu- 
ture planning have disappeared. They 
are scared of the unknown .. . Faced 
with this situation, the most successful 
underwriters are making sales by follow- 
ing these rules: 

1. Stress the emotional reasons for 
buying life insurance. 

2. Emphasize the strong and solid 
basis for life insurance contracts being 
carried out. Stress the fact that these 
contracts give one sure, sound financial 
resource on which people can depend. 

3. Pass out a little optimism! When 
you talk with a man who is pessimistic, 
cheer him up. Tell him that we are really 
beginning to roll now, and we are going 
to win the war. Tell him that you have 
the answer to the things he is worried 
about. Primarily he is worried about 
what is going to happen to his family if 
he dies and what is going to happen to 
him when he gets old. Tell him you have 
just the thing to take away that worry.— 
R. P. Burroughs in National Messenger. 














constantly and select my prospects 
carefully. Here’s where I made 
my greatest discovery. It is easiest 
to get prospects,—-the best kind of 
prospects — while you’re selling. 
They spring up all around you. If 
you’ve done a good job of program- 
ming, and set up the beneficiary 
agreements properly, your client is 
usually so well pleased that all his 
business associates and his family 
know it, and that is the time to get 
your new clients. 

“My campaign for an app a week 
brought me many pleasant experi- 
ences. I met more people, made 
more friends, gained more clients 
than I ever had before in the same 
period of time. It quickened the 
entire pace of my life and left no 
idle time. I now have all the pros- 
pects I can possibly handle and am 
never at a loss for some one to see 
or something to do.” 


Role of the Life Agent 


in War Time 


With the declaration that “if we 
don’t maintain democracy intact at 
home, there is no use defending 


OUTSTANDING LIF 


it abroad,” George Avery White, 
president of the State Mutual Life, 
emphasized the great responsibility 
resting upon the life underwriter 
in the war program in an address 
before the March meeting of the 
Dallas Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

In picturing the essential part 
that life insurance salesmen play 
in protecting the home front and 
preserving the democratic way of 
life, Mr. White said that he knew 
of no activity more justified short 
of military service than life insur- 
ance selling. 

“If the life underwriters are not 
wanted in uniform, then I don’t 
know of anything more important 
than maintaining intact democracy 
at home,” he said. “Lift insurance 
must not only be aggressivly sold 
but also it must be serviced, and 
life insurance cannot extend its 
benefits far if not serviced intelli- 
gently.” 

Pointing out that a lot is hap- 
pening today to make people con- 
scious of the need for life insur- 
ance, such as social security, pen- 
sion trusts and the like, Mr. White 
forecast a great deal of group sell- 
ing, with followup by individuals 
to supplement minimums obtained 
under group plans. 

By their efforts in selling life 
insurance, life insurance salesmen 
can help defeat threatened inflation, 
he reminded his listeners. 

“In the very essence of selling 
life insurance, the underwriters 
can make their biggest contribu- 
tion to the war program,” he as- 
serted. 

Taking a look into the future, 
Mr. White said that life insurance 
salesmen have certain advantages 
over other salesmen. 

“There is no shortage of inven- 
tory; the need was never greater; 
the product is available with no 
increased price,” he said. 

While declaring that life insur- 
ance has good leadership among 
the company heads, he warned that 
“we can’t be complacent and take 
it for granted that nothing will 
happen to our institution of life 
insurance, a business that means 
so much to so many people.” 
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GENTS ARE SELLING 


Flexibility of Life 
Insurance 


“Vast economic changes always 
open up new markets and the busi- 
nesses which hold up and survive 
these changes are those which pro- 
vide a product or a service which is 
indispensable,” declared J. Harry 
Wood at a meeting of John Han- 
cock Mutual general agents. “The 
buggy went out, but the transporta- 
tion industry remained and con- 
tinued to prosper. Even though 
some methods of transportation had 
been tossed aside, new ones de- 
veloped. 

“T think the institution of life in- 
surance progresses in much the 
same way. We, too, deal with a 
raw material. Life insurance is 
based on a fundamental concept 
which is not rigid but flexible. 
Types of business were written in 
1942 which were not available in 
1922. 

“Social changes and war bring 
a great many unknowns into the 
picture. We don’t know what we 
face in the future. But we do know 
that life insurance is _ flexible 
enough to meet all these changes 
as it has always done in the past. 
I think we need have nothing but 
optimism toward a business which, 
to paraphrase Winston Churchill, 
‘Has done so much for so many for 
so long’.” 


Why Women Today Are 
Qualified Buyers 


Aside from the fact that thou- 
sands of women are today wage 
earners when yesterday they were 
merely property holders, we are 
reminded of their latter status 
from two reliable sources. The 
Christian Science Monitor reminds 
of the following: 

“As a market, women are in- 
creasing their holdings due to war 
jobs and the greater budgetry con- 
trol while men folks are off to the 
wars. Even before the war’s fillip, 
women were credited with owning 
70°. of the nation’s private wealth, 
65°. of the accounts in mutual 


savings banks, half of the shares in 
General Motors, U. S. Steel, and 
Pennsylvania Railroad; and 40% 
of the nation’s 30,000,000 homes. 
Women make up 43% of all stock- 
holders in American corporations, 
pay 80% of all inheritance taxes, 
comprise as many as 48% of all 
legacies large enough to be subject 
to taxation, and are beneficiaries 
of more than 90% of all Life In- 
surance bequests and Annuities.” 

A recent compilation by the Com- 
mercial Research Division of the 
Curtis Publishing Company im- 
plements the above facts. The in- 
formation in this survey has been 
drawn from tax data, statistics of 
banks, stock records, and reports 
of Government agencies. It pre- 
sents interesting reading: 

1. Private Wealth: Women are 
the owners of 70% of the nation’s 
private wealth. 

2. Stock Ownership: Women con- 
stitute about 43% of the stock- 
holders who own the corporations 
of America. They own: 

a. 48% of the stock of rail- 
road corporations. 

b. 40% of the stock of public 
utilities. 





c. More than half the shares 
in A. T. & T. and Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. 

d. Nearly half the shares in 
General Motors, U. S. Steel 
and Pennsylvania Railroad. 

3. Mutual Savings Accounts: 
They own 65% of the accounts held 
in mutual savings banks. 

4. Home Ownership: They hold 
title to 40% of the 30,000,000 
homes in this country. 

5. Legacies: They are the bene- 
ficiaries of 65% of the value of all 
legacies. 

6. Donors: Of all legacies large 
enough to be subject to taxation, 
48% are bequeathed by women. 

7. Taxes: Women pay 80% of 
all inheritance taxes and 40% of 
all property taxes. 

8. Income: About 38% of in- 
come is paid to and received by 
women. 

9. Investment Buyers: Women 
constitute from 35 to 40% of all 
investment bond house customers. 

10. Control of Spending: Wo- 
men directly control the spending 
of 80°90 per cent of the income, 
leaving man with a mere 19.10% 
for his own spending discretion. 








DEVELOPING CONTACTS 


ONTACTS are the essence of business and therefore every produc- 
tion-minded salesman should be thoroughly conversant with all pos- 
sible methods of holding and developing original contacts, says Harry 

Simmons in Printers’ Ink. He suggests the following methods: 
1. Never make an original call without following it up quickly with a 


thank-you letter. 


2. Write a follow-up good-will letter about your firm and its services. 
3. Pass along an idea on your next visit or by letter. 
4. Write an occasional letter suggesting the adaptability of one of 


your products to a specific problem. 


5. Pass along an occasional idea or news item on the prospect's per- 


sonal hobbies. 


6. Never forget to write seasonal greetings to the man or woman you 


wish to cultivate. 


7. Pass along timely news about a customer's competition. 
8. Give prospects an occasional invitation to attend a conference or 


entertainment with you. 


9. Make friendly telephone calls occasionally. 
10. Point out interesting developments and trends in prospect's busi- 


ness and yours. 


11. Send occasional sales helps, direct mail folders, etc. 
12. Offer your service and get prospect into the habit of coming to 
you when he needs advice.—Nylic Review. 
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Programming 
(Concluded from page 14) 


To summarize, all people have 
the same problems, capable of solu- 
tion through the medium of life 
insurance. It makes no difference 
into what category they may be 
placed financially or socially. The 
problems are recognized according 
to the capacity to know them. The 
process of education is necessary 
for the people in the very low in- 
come groups so they may have 
their problems brought home to 
them. Once the knowledge of how 
the problems can be solved through 
life insurance is understood more 
insurance sales will result. The 
people in this income group need 
very greatly the counsel and ad- 
vice of competent life insurance 
agents. This is more readily pos- 
sible than salary allotment plans. 
Understanding modern manage- 
ment interested in understand- 
ing employee problems should co- 
operate to make available skilled 
service like that available to higher 
paid executives. This particular 
field is vast and comparatively un- 
tapped. It is a source of much 
business that should be of a last- 








Before the end of last year Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada 
became the ninth life insurance com- 
pany operating in the United States 
to pass the one billion dollar mark 
in assets. By December 31, the com- 
pany had $1,044,389,675 in admitted 
assets. 

Opening its books for business in 
May, 1871, the company had ac- 
cumulated $10,480,452 in resources 
by the end of the century. Twenty 
years later the value of assets held 
had passed the $100 million mark 
and well over half a billion dollars 
in assets were reported at the close 
of 1929. 

The following life insurance com- 
panies operating in the United States 
had admitted assets exceeding one 
billion dollars on December 31! last: 
Metropolitan Life $5,994,915,576 
Prudential 4,927,047,492 
New York Life 3,142,232,054 
Equitable of 

U.S.A. 2,932,856,359 
Mutual of New York. 1,587,529,495 
Northwestern Mutual 1,525,724,943 
John Hancock Mutual 1,288,048,650 
Travelers 1,231,914,216 
Sun, Canada 1 ,044,389,675 








ing nature. For the agent simplified 
programing enables him to present 
his solution of human _ problems 
through the medium of life in- 
surance more understandingly and 
clearly to the prospective applicant. 


Essential Service in War 
and in Peace 


In war only those institutions 
and services which supply an 
essential need prosper. This holds 
true in conquered as well as in 
victorious countries. 

Never has been there a time in 
the history of life insurance when 
such conclusive demonstration has 
been forthcoming that men and 
women throughout the world show 
prime preference for life insurance 
as a hope for their financial future. 

From Czechoslovakia comes a re- 
port on the Central Association of 
Life Assurance Companies in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia to substantiate 
this conclusion. New life insurance 
business written in 1941 totaled 
148,422 policies covering kc. 2,900,- 
000,000 for an average policy of 
ke. 19,640. In 1940 policies issued 
numbered 130,935 covering insur- 
ance of ke. 2,400,000,000 for an 
average of ke. 17,292 and in 1939 
of 101,263 policies covering insur- 
ance of ke. 1,600,000,000 for an 
average of kc. 16,116. 

In Germany insurance com- 
panies are feeling the ill effects 
of declining investment yields. 








ASSETS as of December 31, 
An increase for the year of $8,024,745 


NET RATE OF INTEREST EARNED 


Except from 74th Annual Report 


ACACIA MUTUAL 


HOME OFFICE: 


ACACIA MUTUAL MARCHES 


GAIN IN BUSINESS IN FORCE 
Bringing insurance in force to $468,003,136 
NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR 
Averaging $146,805 for each field man 
LAPSE RATE on all business in force 


Lowest in the history of the Company 


1942 


“I am glad to tell you that the company was never in such splen-* 
did condition as it is at present and that its outlook for the 


future was never brighter.” — William Montgomery, President. 


ON IN 1942! 


to Policyholders: 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, 


$ 21,869,138 


$ 44,481,956 


3.68% 


$109,282,593 


4.29% 


». G. 
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CANADIAN LETTER 


E think we know what it is that seems to be 
running against the grain in the field of fta- 
ternal insurance in Canada at the presenc time. Wiiie 
records show that straight life insurance companies 
in Canada have been able to expand substantially their 
volume of business in recent years, the fraternals 
have been lagging behind; a number have reported 
reductions in business. We are going to write from 
first-hand observation, for we have belonged to a 
fraternal outfit now for some seven months. What we 
have to say is not offered as the criticism of one who 
helpful. 
* % % 
IRST of all, our venture into the field of fraternal 
insurance was not done to build up our estate, 
for we, and the rest of our family, took only $500 life 
protection each. What appealed to us more than 
anything else, at first, was the possibility of secur- 
ing (at premium rates slightly cheaper than one would 
pay for industrial insurance) free medical protection 
and hospitalization coverage. It seemed unbeliev- 
able. We regret that we must express disappoint- 
ment, but it occurs to us that possibly we are not the 
only one. Maybe there are thousands of others like- 
wise disappointed; thousands who have gotten the 
wrong slant on fraternalism. By acquainting the com- 
panies with our own experience we think we may be 
the means of correcting a fault that seems to exist 
and one which may be losing them a fair amount of 
business. 
* * * 
T’S been a pretty tough winter up here in Canada, 
and our wee family was no exception to the rule. 
Sickness almost day in and day out. But were we 
worried? No sir. We belonged to a fraternal order 
and all we had to do was call the doctor, which we 
did. And we did it a number of times during the 
season. But not once did the doctor come to the 
house. In fact, on one occasion it was definitely 
stated that unless he could be satisfied before nine- 
thirty in the morning that a house call was justified 
there was no use phoning. 


* * * 


E think we see the trouble, and would trace it 

to the fact that doctors whose services are avail- 
able to fraternal insurance companies are offered but 
pennies in a period when new clients are prepared to 
pay dollars, for M.D.’s are busy these days. We should 
imagine that if the fraternals reviewed the situation, 
it would be found that no effort has been made since 
the war started to increase fees to the doctors re- 
sponsible to them. We suggest that this course should 
be adopted immediately, if the goodwill, concord, 
brotherhood and all that of the fraternals is not to 
be condensed by company clients into the one word 
‘balderdash’. 


* - * 


HAT’S our opinion, and we not only feel sure, 
but we are positive we’ve hit the nail on the head. 
A little more interest on the part of the head offices 
in the problems of the individual courts and lodges 
of the fraternals would seem to be of immediate 
necessity. -Proof of what we say is quite easy to get, 
for we can bring several hundred to testify to what 
we have written. 
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NATIONAL GIFTS 


How little we have appreciated our great 
national gifts—to do and be and have what 
we please; to speak our minds without fear 
of a firing squad; worship God instead of a ruler; work, 
unafraid, where we please and get paid living wages; 
free men, subject only to the laws which we make— 
gifts no other people on earth enjoy. 


Now that these gifts are threatened by the enemy, 
we realize and appreciate their value, and, as a com- 
pany and individuals, we are giving our all in our boys, 
our money, our labor and our protection that our 
national gifts may become the gifts of the peoples of 
the world. 

If your part in protecting these gifts lies in the work 
of the Life Underwriter, you will find it pays to be 
friendly with 











INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


INDIANA 





S we said at the beginning, we’ve only been a 

‘brother’ for some seven months, but we’re not 
discouraged yet, though we may be disappointed. We 
think that if this problem is tackled from the right 
angle by the fraternal companies themselves, the 
whole thing could be settled in short order and we 
would see a renewed interest in the fraternal asso- 
ciations and an accompanying step-up in the demand 
for what they have to offer to the public. 
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For the first three months of this 
year, the new business of the 39 
NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE—NOT INCLUDING REVIVALS, INCREASES companies was $1,922,729,000 volv 
OR DIVIDEND ADDITIONS—39 UNITED STATES COMPANIES against $2,277,280,000 for the cor- crea 
(These companies have 81‘; of the total business outstanding in all responding period of 1942—a de. enti 
United States legal reserve companies) _ _— crease of 15.6 per cent. New Ordi- It 
ary insure ras $1,250,312,0 gro 
Month 1941 1942 1943 over 1941 over 1942 nary insurance was $1,250,312,000 th 
ORDINARY INSURANCE against $1,693,100,000—a decrease are 
F 26. ‘ t. Industrial insur- . 
January. $ 413,636,000 $ 790,497,000 $ 378,744,000 91.1% —52.1%% “= i “$357 Stn GGe  aaaiil R 
February 411,955,000 479,483,000 385,480,000 16.4 —19.6 — a Salt gainst like 
March 458,741 ,000 423,120,000 486,088,000  —7.8 14.9 $387,047,000—a decrease of 7.6 per 
ne eres neat tase acer eee mae teaser emma is onion cent. Group imsurance was $314, -_ 
$1,284,332,000 $1,693,100,0CO $1,250,312,000 31.8% —26.2°% 898,000 against $197,133,00—an in- ae 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE crease of 59.7 per cent. thre 
January $126 ,458 ,000 $119,820 ,000 $103 ,873 ,000 —§.2% —13.3% The new paid-for business of 
February 136, 166,000 126,492,000 117,563,000 —7.1 ~7.1 these companies during each of the 
March... 148,978,000 140,785,000 196,083,000 -5.5 3.3 frst three months of 1941, 1942 
$411,602,000 § $387,047,000 $357,519,000 -6.0%  —7.6% and 1943, and percentage increases 
GROUP INSURANCE and decreases, are shown in the ac- 
, rj able: 
January $ 35,063,000 $49,076,000 $93,818,000 40.0% 91.2% a 
February 43,240,000 50,231,000 $0,690,000 16.2 80.5 2 2 Mv 
March 41,992,000 97,826,000 130,390,000 133.0 33.3 war 
can G0n An 7" —e One 7 Death Rate Data 
$120,295,000  $197,133,000 $314,898,000 63.9% 59.7 ca still 
TOTAL INSURANCE Despite the doubling of war fa- per! 
January... $ 575,157,000 $ 959,393,000 $ 576,435,000 66.8% —39.9°; talities among Industrial policy- | a 
February 591 , 361 ,000 656,206,000 593,733,000 11.0 —9.5 holders of the Metropolitan Life | poll 
March 649,711,000 661 ,681 ,000 752,561,000 1.8 13.7 during the first quarter of 1943, as reat 
ae = ; —_ nie compared with the corresponding ew 
$1,816,229,000 $2,277,280,000 $1,922,729,000 25.4 15.6°, period of 1942, the 51% per cent in- hav 
crease in the general death rate and 
among the insured group was not a 
] ? a 1 ‘ 1 principally due to this cause, ac- the 
MARCH NEW LIFE INSURANCE 13.7 PER CENT Notun & te coitelan aa) 
MORE THAN FOR MARCH OF 1943 — company. a 
Showing the first monthly in- - the} 
crease this year, new life insurance In 1 
for March was 13.7 per cent more tici: 
than for March of last year, ac- 000 
cording to data compiled by The July 
Association of Life Insurance Pres- 194 


idents. Ordinary and Group insur- WI, A yh LT d, : f / Wh 7 loss 
ance showed increases for the (Kb) ist é Wh erprivt egead an. 2.06 





month, while Industrial insurance hig! 
showed a decrease. For the first of 1 
three months of the year, the From your viewpoint, Mr. Life Underwriter, 
amount of all classes was 15.6 per ; ; 
cent less than for the corresponding isn’t he the fellow who remains under-insured or A 
period of 1942. ‘ ee . tar’ 
The report aggregates the new uninsured, until it’s too late for him to do any- sed 
paid-for business—not including re- : , . : the 
wiewie. fneteenes or dtubiend adil. thing about it, because you neglected to give him a 
tions—of 39 United States compan- . . : ; in { 
. tunity to enjoy the benefits of life insurance in 
ies having 81 per cent of the total acini joy end 
life insurance outstanding in all security? Rus 
United States legal reserve com- wel 
panies. tha 
For March, the new business of the 
the 39 companies was $752,561,000 es INSURANCE VIURGINIA Rus 
against $661,681,000 during March COMPANY of mo! 

















of last year—an increase of 13.7 ; : out 
per cent. New Ordinary insurance BRADFORD H. WALEER, President Home Office: RICHMOND hens 
was $486,088,000 against $423,120,- V 
000—an increase of 14.9 per cent. in | 
Industrial insurance was $136,083,- 250 
000 against $140,735,000—a _ de- dur 
crease of 3.3 per cent. Group in- bell 
surance was $130,390,000 against con 


$97,826,000—an increase of 33.3 
per cent. 
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thi TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER AND LAPSE—Concluded from page 37 
8 
ps volved, they have the effect of in- —— —————— 
a creasing the lapse ratio for the Terminations by Surrender and Lapse to Mean Policies in Force by the 
de- entire group of companies. 10 Companies showing the Lowest Percentage 
: It must also be remembered that Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
rdi- group insurance is excluded from _ _Name of Company in 1941 Rank in 1940 Rank in 1939 Rank 
ee | the records of those companies fata, te i a 
me, which transact such business. Mutual Benefit, New Jersey 2.08 2 2.38 2 2.88 2 
inst Rapidly growing companies are New England Mutual 2.57 5 2.94 6 3.28 4 
er likely to show a high lapse rate in- Northwestern Mutual 1.86 1 2.18 1 2.45 1 
asmuch as terminations by lapse Phoenix Mutual 2.68 7 3.13 8 3.39 7 
mg arise chiefly from policies less than State Mutu eo : 2.88 ‘ 3.71 2 
7" three years in force. Union Central 2.71 a 2.93 5 3.32 6 
of 
the = 8 
42, 
Ses ope 
ps Record of Military 
Deaths to Date 
Military deaths in the present 

war, up to the end of 1942, were 

still less than in the comparable 
fa- period of World War I. according 
cy- to the statisticians of the Metro- 
ife politan Life Insurance Company. 
as However, in 1942 and in the first 
ng few weeks of this year the deaths 
in- have been running ahead of 1917 
ate and early 1918, the corresponding 
ot years of the first World War. From 
ac- the beginning of the present war to 
he the end of 1942, deaths in the armed THESE TIMES CALL FOR 

forces of all the belligerent nations 




















probably reached 3,500,000, and 
they may have exceeded 4,000,000. 
In the first World- War. the statis- 
ticians estimate that about 6,250,- 
000 men had been killed between 
July 1914 and the end of 1917. In 
1942, however, military death 
losses, which are estimated at about 
2,000,000, were at least 50 per cent 
higher than the corresponding total 
of 1,250,000 for 1917. 


In Two Wars 

A fairer comparison of the mili- 
tary deaths in the two wars, the 
statisticians say, takes into account 
the differing length of time each of 
the belligerent countries has fought 
in the two wars. Thus, up to the 
end of 1917 in the last war, France, 
Russia and Turkey, whose losses 
were heavy, had been fighting more 
than three full years, whereas to 
the end of 1942 in the present war, 
Russia was engaged only 18 
months, France had been knocked 
out in less than one year and Tur- 
key has been neutral throughout. 

When suitable allowance is made 
in the first World War total of 6,- 
250,000 for such differences in the 
duration of actual fighting by each 
belligerent in the two wars, the 
comparable figure for the period 
1914-1917 is about 4,000,000. 








‘BRASS TACK-TICS’ 


HE most practical help the agent can receive today is that 

which enables him to render more worthwhile service and there- 
by become more valuable to his clients, to the company, and to the 
business which gives him his livelihood. NWNL is giving its agents 
that kind of help — helping them prepare themselves to do the kind 
of job which today’s conditions invite and which we believe the 
post-war era will demand. 

@ Through the Arnold System of compensation, the professional standing 

of agents is being raised, because they are rewarded primarily not for the 

amount of new insurance they sell, but for the quality of service they render 

at the time of the sale and thereafter. 

@ Through the Arnold System, plus a program of individualized training 

and basic pay for service rendered, qualified new agents now have a far 

better chance of becoming career agents. 

@ Through a continuous training program geared to Arnold System prin- 

ciples, all NWNL agents now receive a steady flow of helpful, down-to-earth 


training material grounded on the experience of successful NWNL agents. 


We believe the best defense against whatever problems the 
future may bring to life insurance lies in a vigorous attack. This 
Company is, therefore, meeting the challenge of wartime with a 
stepped-up program of soundly -conceived elon training, and 
compensation of agents, devoid of frills and designed to increase 
the value of life insurance to the public by continuously improving 
the quality of service rendered by NWNL agents. 


Northwestern .Vationd/ Life 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MA PRESIDENT 
y 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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49th Year of Dependable Service 





The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894. 


Has Paid $138,000,000 to Policyholders and Benefiici- 
aries ee ear ee ee 


Holds Assets of Over $56,000,000 for Their Benefit 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages | 
Day to 65 Years 


Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 
Benefits , 


Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
DE ccseekawae eae 


Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 
Policies : 


Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy 
Forms Laur usemienel ae ee 


Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those 
Qualified iveswedwein Sere 6% 





The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 














Design for Victory 


More than fifteen per cent of those com- 


prising the Equitable Life of Iowa's field 
force are now in the armed services. 


Equally important, one hundred per cent 
of all Equitable Life of Iowa field repre- 
sentatives who are continuing to serve as 
Life Underwriters are doing their full part 
by extending the benefits of Life Insur- 
ance to preserve the economic well being 
of the home-front. 


Eourranie LIFE OF IOWA 


Founded 1867 


HOME OFFICE . DES MOINES, 
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reaches me that 

David Porter, of the New York City office of 
The Insurance Field, has been called to the colors as 
a lieutenant, senior grade, in the United States Navy. 
His place on The Insurance Field is being taken by 
Winthrop Hamlin of The Spectator; Mr. Hamlin’s de- 
parture from our staff having been noted in our issue 


S this is being written, word 


of April 22. And, to me, that seems a nice juxtaposi- 
tion of concepts. Both of them, so far as insurance 
reporting is concerned, are graduates of The Spec- 
tator “university.” Each, I am sure, will continue to 
make his mark—the one in the nation’s armed ser- 
vices, and the other on the home front. 


OTH of them knew me well—probably knew more 

about my foibles than I ever shall myself. We 
worked together, argued together and went, inex- 
haustibly, at the most inexhaustible conversational 
topic in the world: insurance. So far as Winthrop is 
concerned, I am certain that, were the hour glass 
turned up-side-down, he would have been among the 
first enlistees in this Second World War: (as, indeed, 
would I, myself, have been; given that impossibility). 
As far as Dave goes, I know that I envy him in uni- 
form, as distinguished from those among us insurance 
journalists who serve in status quo. My personal best 
wishes to them both! 


ND as I think of Dave and Winthrop—graduates 
of The Spectator “university” of insurance train- 
ing and insurance teaching—I think, also, of the 
school itself, as I have known it: and me a beginning 
cub, the dampness then behind my ears being the 
dampness of wet blood from the First World War. 
That covers about two decades of retrospect, and it 
occurs to me, as I write, that a great number of those 
who have gone to staff the insurance trade papers 
(and thus labored for the good of a giant business 
which sometimes needed the ideological purgatives 
they supplied, and always needed their sane and ob- 
jective reporting) came from the offices of The Spec- 
tator which, for seventy-five years, has been “The 
Keeper of the Keys” to accurate statistics on insur- 
ance, to sound insurance principles and to the highest 
ideals of free "American, private enterprise. 


HERE was the late “Bill” Stedler, of The Weekly 
Underwriter, a genial, lovable and “grass-roots” 
character who was a Spectator graduate. There is 
Bill Smyth, of The National Underwriter, who rubbed 
insurance knowledge into his mind with his elbows 
on Spectator desks. There was the late George Wat- 
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that son, of The National Underwriter; a_ clean-living, 
o ol right-thinking, conscientious man. There is Alfred 
. beg M. Best, and also with the Alfred M. Best Company 
oy are Payson Ryan and Neil Kain, all of them former 
7 by Spectator men. There is Fred Humphrey of The Na- 
4. tional Underwriter, and I must not forget to mention 
y Robert W. Sheehan, who went from The Spectator to 
— the American Agency Bulletin. Even that indescriba- 
il ble individualist Clarence Axman, of The Eastern Un- 
a derwriter, was once a correspondent for The Spectator. 
ser- 
ES, the old Alma Mater, during the passing years, 
has turned out many graduates and has taken in 
nore many more “freshmen” to occupy its desks. None of 
We the seasoned men on The Spectator is ever too busy 
ae to take the time to tell a newcomer what it is all about 
onal and see to it that he is inculcated with the best tradi- 
p is tions of private insurance while his vision is being 
es sharpened for horizons of the future. “Replacements” 
the are trained thoroughly in the fundamentals of the 
ar business and get solid groundwork in the statistics 
ty). and facts which are the backbone of insurance. No 
ani man now on the staff of The Spectator has had less 
uals than six years’ experience and the four men most di- 
eat rectly responsible for its destinies have an aggregate 
service of ninety-seven years! To the armed forces 
ot the United States in this Second World War thus 
far have gone nine persons from The Spectator, and 
of that number seven have already won commissions. 
ites That, in itself, is something of a record advancement 
‘in- percentage! 
the - 
ing . 
the 
ar. OMES now, to the editorial staff of The Spectator, 
it Leonard S. McCombs—trained in the statistical 
ose department of The Spectator and thoroughly grounded 
ers in all that goes into the annual statements of the car- 
ess riers. Mr. McCombs originally joined The Spectator 
ves following his graduation from New York University 
ob- in 1931. He began statistical work in the compilation 
eC- of the many Spectator publications and thus familiar- 
‘he ized himself with the names and standing of insurance 
ur- companies in fire, casualty, surety and life insurance. 
ost While so engaged, he wrote special statistical articles 
for The Spectator and meanwhile took up a study of 
the various forms of indemnity protection. His Spec- 
tator training so far has included active sales work 
during which he has traveled over a major portion of 
) the United States and Canada and has become cog- 
ly | nizant of local problems, both production and home- 
ra office, in many cities. His duties have also involved 
r preparation of the Confidential Weekly Bulletin which 
m is a feature of The Spectator Year Book Service, and 
ne he has been in constant contact with the insurance de- 
t- partments of the various States. 








Paid to the Living 


This was a case in which life insurance paid benefits 
many times larger than the amounts paid to the com- 
pany. Furthermore much of the money went to the 
policyholder herself. She was originally engaged in a 
dressmaking business, but became totally and per- 
manently disabled, and hence unable to work, after 
she had paid only 7% years’ premiums totaling $590.73, 
less $127.88 in dividends or $462.85 net. 


The disability benefits of $30 a month added up to 
$3,420.00 in the 114 months she was disabled. During 
that period the company waived premium payments 
of $773.06, and paid her $131.55 in dividends. 


The disability period was ended by her death in an 
accident. And the company paid her beneficiary $3,000, 
the face of the policy plus an additional $3,000 because 
of double indemnity. 


Thus against the $590.73 gross premiums she had 
paid, the policyholder herself received $3,420.00 of dis- 
ability benefits, plus $259.43 of dividends, and $773.06 
of premiums were paid for her; and her beneficiary 
also received $6,000. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 
Independence Square Philadelphia 


























INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


We desire representation in a number of 
cities and towns located in the states 
mentioned below. Insurance Salesmen 
and General Insurance Agencies who can 
produce from fifty to a hundred thousand 
life insurance a year can increase their 
incomes by representing us under Agency 
Appointments direct with the home office. 
The opportunity to become General 
Agents is always open to those showing 
initiative. You would have the backing 
of a very cooperative home office. 


Delaware New Jersey 
Illinois North Carolina 
Indiana Ohio 

Michigan Pennsylvania 





Address 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THIS WESTERN WOR 
The Reserve Loan Life Insurance Compan LD 
6 tote and By BOB FOLEY 
PARKED before a rooming-house on a slight knoll 
Dallas, Texas and climbed the long steps. The door was answered \ 
by a middle-aged woman, in the midst of her house. 
FOUNDED 1897 work. “Is Professor Blank in?” it | 
“He’s taking a nap. I was not to disturb him.” ter 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1942 | 1 informed the woman my business was so impor | 
, . tant I’d accept the responsibility for waking him. | yeé 
had no other business in the town and did not relish 19% 
ASSETS the thought of wasting an afternoon waiting for bet 
— se eteeeeseseesecccsscccsssesssscsessss $ 421,891.88 | someone to finish sleeping. Moreover, I was confident Pe 
Ratt: Ghaseetial be U. & Gave ...... 993,189.47 the message I carried would please him. It had many 
State, County and ‘Municipal............... 245,028.59 other professors. C 
eon RNA WKT CR REE KORO TDARa a Ral as sa v4 pon gate _ i es 
RODS 0 se wee sessesaces peeeeeeseecees »308.96 = woman returned, saying the Professor would bas 
——e - Miscellaneous . piper ewnnenen>? pte mae be down shortly. I waited. Some forty-five minutes wr 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate........... 3,529, 105.70 later he appeared, impeccably turned out but, palpably bee 
Real Estate ... Sy eee 2,068, 141.63 annoyed at the intrusion. To dispel this feeling | ad 
Real Estate Sold under Contract. ' $198,354.25 launched into my story at once. A large insurance cor 
Less Reserve for Profit .......... 15,343.07 183,011.18 company was prepared to create an unusual endow- wh 
Loans on Company's Policies............ -.. 4,939,020.92 ment for the insurance classes he taught. They would dis 
Interest Due and Accrued........ rare 86,189.81 allow him to order any needed or useful insurance be 
Premiums Due and Deferred................... 332,366.40 publications through The Spectator, up to a certain em 
: : liberal amount each year, and all bills would be paid lar 
Total Admitted Assets ...................- $12,193,143.09 by the insurance company. There were no trina an 
no commitments. It was just an open and above-board of 
LIABILITIES offer made by an insurance company that had the vi- in 
em Cie Soe ent 0 npaid. . Tan laa pop . sicn to see into the future. True, the idea had been un 
aims for which Proofs are not Complete...... $ —_ 65,673.0 sold to the company by a Spectator representative. pl 
ee eee "iden. ee Boren His was the only selfish motive in the plan. He hoped nu 
Datier RIES ox... ccc cca kesccccenscnccs 62,646.35 to sell more books. The company hoped to reap only no 
*Real Estate Fund. anit hdahesh raid he Secdaicdict Ath shot 267,280.16 goodwill and to benefit the insurance business. My un 
Funds Budieaively a Protection of Policyholders presence there was to see if a need for this help we 
Full Legal Reserve on all Outstanding Policies.. 11,102,849.69 existed. 
SEED ecwekane twas ruled dba hare hie ake 200,000.00 * * # T 
iat eee ee ee 8 sscatheenat N detail, I explained all this to Professor Blank and 
Total Liabilities ...... 00.00.0000: _.... $12,193,143.09 then leaned back to hear what the great man would hi 
*Including $91,006.97 transferred from surplus. say. It was not long in coming. “What’s the catch?” pe 
he growled. From that time on, nothing could dispel a 
1942 that cynical distrust. His cynicism spread like a cloud do 
Increase in Insurance in Force..... Se eeeseeesss. $5,972,204.00 over his whole outlook. He believed his students were th 
Increase in Assets ............ are olorato'ets 551,604.27 not interested in insurance; they took the course ex- 
Net Interest Earned on Invested Assets. teeeeeeses 4.20% plus pecting a snap; the insurance companies must have an 
’ uneasy conscience to be driven to such generosity. N 
Insurance in Force Yet, he admitted a need for such help existed. I left do 
63,544,505.00 Professor Blank with his promise he would discuss we 
the matter with two of his colleagues, who earlier had is, 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries been most enthusiastic over the plan. af 
Since Organization * * # . 
N a few days a letter came to me from one of them. r 
33,363,971.00 Boiled down, it said “What’s the catch?” With rs 
growing misgivings I tried again to erase the sus- 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS picion. It was no use. The one bad apple had spoiled eq 
D. H. Carter C. W. MurcHison B. J. WYNNE the barrel. Because soon after another letter reached pl 
A. S. Forp W. T. O’DononvE T. L. WYNNE me, this time from the librarian. With amazing fidel- A 
C. M. HANSEN H. G. Wooppury H. C. Yates | ity to a scholarly tenet it, also, asked ‘“What’s the tr 
E. B. Hume D. R. Zacury | catch?” In disgust I ended the correspondence and ef 
OFFICERS withdrew the offer. 
fe errr Chairman, Exécutive Committee es Oe 
I 1 TT asc ness usalnansteeawns aaswhs President | NNUALLY, from 250 to 300 insurance students 
DONALD Pa vesdse ten viedceds co tteees -.+-Vice-President | A leave this school for every walk of life. I sup- 
aoe I — ent Ran «sees bn Pe | pose the insurance business is strong enough to with- : 
Harry G. WooppurY.................-..---Secretary-Treasurer | Stand this sort of indoctrination but it must be mighty . 
er Assistant Secretary-Treasurer | @Xpensive to cure, later in life. At least it doesn’t help to 
See IEE, bn ccecnsveuwweeenel Superintendent of Agencies | to eradicate the “Pest” tradition in which the agent, th 
— unfortunately, still has to wallow. 7 
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PASSING JUDGMENT 


By HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON 


HILE it is true that we haven’t built up statis- 

tics covering years of Pension Trust experience, 
it is also true that Pension Trusts weren’t born yes- 
terday. As a matter of fact we have personal knowl- 
edge of a few dozen that were created eight to ten 
years ago and numerous others that date back to 
1936-1938. In addition we have questioned a num- 
ber of agents who were active and successful in the 
Pension Trust field four years and more ago. 


* * % 


UT of all of these cases, only one has lapsed— 
and that one, having been paid for on a monthly 
basis originally, probably never should have been 
written. Of the others, more than 80 per cent have 
been broadened, that is, new employees have been 
added. A number of them were recently revised to 
conform with the 1942 law. We know of no case 
where the tax deduction to the corporation was ever 
disallowed. The most promising result, however, has 
been the change of heart of a fairly large number of 
employers. Many of these created Pension Trusts 
largely because of the tax advantages to themselves 
and a few high salaried executives. With the passing 
of the years came a new attitude—a deep satisfaction 
in guaranteeing security for their employees and an 
unwillingness to discontinue the program. Some em- 
ployers who originally objected to the inclusion of a 
number of employees whose continued employment was 
not essential to the success of the business, have vol- 
untarily extended the benefits to others whose services 
were replacable. 
* * % 
HESE cases, the only ones of which we have any 
personal knowledge, are most gratifying. The 
history, as far as we know it, does not justify a 
pessimistic attitude for the future. We suspect, as 
a matter of fact, that those who express the gravest 
doubts about the persistency of Pension Trusts, are 
those whose experience dates back to last Thursday. 


* * * 


OW that we have some experience in this field— 

rather limited to be sure—we should be able to 
do something about Pension Trust persistency besides 
worrying. If it is true, and we are certain that it 
is, that employers show a tendency towards altruism, 
after the Trust has been created, agents and home 
offices should help the conversion along. As far as we 
know, life insurance officials have merely let nature 
take its course. A splendid job can be done in foster- 
ing a feeling of pride on the part of the employer. An 
equally splendid job can be done in making the em- 
ployee understand how very much he has benefitted. 
At any rate let us at least save the tears until we have 
tried and failed. Our guess is that with intelligent 
effort we will see a surprising persistency. 


As a partial offset to the discontinuance of re- 
gional conventions this year, The Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Hartford, is planning 
to bring two-day meetings to the agencies rather 
than to bring agencies to the meetings. There will 
be approximately 65 such meetings throughout the 
United States during June and July, it is announced. 




























AFTER THE WAR 


Yes, after the war ... a war scarce begun and 
holding promise of all the blood and sweat and tears 
predicted for it . . . but a war that some day, never- 
theless. will be over. 

What kind of a world will it be for life insurance 
men then? 

It will be, we think, a world of brilliant promise in 
which socially conscious people will more than ever 
turn to the security of life insurance—will more than 
ever think in terms of certain income. Not only will 
more people hold this appreciation of life insurance, 
but, more people will have the means of enjoying its 
protection. 

In short we think both the prestige and the oppor- 
tunities of competent life underwriters will be measur- 
ably greater in the post war days. Fidelity, planning 
now for that day, looks forward with confidence. 


Si DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 











INSURANCE COMPANY 
SixTY-ONnE YEARS STRONG 





EUREKA-MARYLAND 
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EUREKA-MARYLAND 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


Baltimore Maryland 














TO BE READ IN BED 


We don’t have to tell you that these are 
busy days for the Life Insurance Salesman. 
He could (and should) be on the go all 
day long. 


Your clients need you as never before. 
There is no time to sit with your feet on 
the desk and read, even such a valuable 
publication as this. Save it until you get 
home. Read it in bed. 


If you’re reading this in working hours, 
put down your magazine and grab your hat. 
Some prospect may be “ripe” for an inter- 
view right now. 


Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Inc. 


Roanoke, Virginia 
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FREDERICK H. ECKER 


May 7 was the sixtieth anniversary of 
the day that Chairman of the Board 
Frederick H. Ecker entered the employ 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 








national conventions, the past 

month brought to the atten- 
tion of life insurance personnel a 
number of high-powered local meet- 
ings, notable among them being the 
annual seminal of the New York 
Chapter of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, held 
in New York, and the North Cen- 
tral Round Table meeting of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers, in Chi- 
cago. Four outstanding speakers 
at the first mentioned, which drew 
nearly a thousand interested listen- 
ers frm Greater New York and sur- 
rounding territory, are pictured on 
this page. 

Also outstanding in point of in- 
terest among field men, and com- 
pany officials as well, was the an- 
nual conference of New York State 
general agents and managers, at 
Saratoga Springs. Interest at this 
meeting centered around an inten- 
sive discussion of agency compen- 
sation, it being the considered 
opinion of the special committee 
appointed last year to study the 
problem that the times demand 
changes in the present system of 
renewals and especially some plan 
of compensating the agent for ser- 
vicing business. That their recom- 
mendations would call for more 
money in commissions and service 
fees was readily granted, but the 
committee maintained that the plan 
would also bring certain gains to 
the companies in the form of qual- 
ity and persistent business. 


> vettens the damper on big 
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HIFE INSURANG 


In line with the same discussion, 
Harry F. Gray called attention to 
the “orphan Policyholders” of the 
country, those ofttimes unserviced 
clients who are left sans attention 
through various situations, such as 
the original writing agent leaving 
the business, the moving of the 
policyholder into another section, 
etc. A poll sufficient to furnish a 
reliable cross-section showed that 
policyholders in this category 
amount to approximately fifty per 
cent of all the Ordinary insureds in 
the country. ' 

Stillman F. Westbrook, vice- 
president of the Aetna Life; Walter 
Cluff, former educational director 
of the Kansas City Life, and Her- 
bert G. Shimp, president of the 
American Conservation Company, 
were three nationally known life 
insurance figures who died since 
the last publication of this maga- 
zine. Mr. Westbrook was a native 
of New York State and was during 





HAROLD G. MOULTON 


President of the Brookings Institution of 
Washington, D. C., and an eminent 
authority on economics. A former pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago, and 
director of the Institute of Economics at 
Washington, he was selected to head 
the Brookings Institution in 1928. 


his earlier business career engaged 
in the lumber business. He joined 
the Aetna as assistant treasurer in 
1926 and became vice-president in 
1928. He had charge of the Aetna’s 
large farm mortgage investments. 
Walter Cluff was widely known 
for his writings. He _ published 
numerous books and pamphlets on 
life insurance selling and was a fre- 
quent contributor to the columns of 
The Spectator. Among the better 
known titles of his books were: 
“Life Underwriting Efficiency,” and 
“The Spirit of Life Underwriting.” 
Herbert G. Shimp, during his 
years as head of the American Con- 
servation Company, and the other 
similar enterprises he headed, di- 
rected the rewriting of more than 
a billion dollars of life insurance. 
The Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association’s North Central session 
was held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, and was well at- 
tended. The program emphasized 





SUMNER H. SLICHTER 


Lamont University professor at Harvard 

and an eminent author and lecturer on 

economics. He has taught economics 

at the University of Chicago, Princeton. 

Cornell and Harvard and was for sev- 

eral years on the staff of the Brookings 
Institution. 
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service to policyholders and moti- 
vating agents. Forums were the 
order of the day and a review of 
the meeting demonstrates that the 
membership generally participated 
in all phases of the discussions. 
Typical of the tone of the speeches 
is the following paragraph from a 
talk by Hugh D. Hart, vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Bankers Life 
Insurance Company, on the topic of 
helping the agent sell the war-time 
buyer: 

“The home office should be the 
clearing house for gathering up 
sales ideas, both old and new, that 
have clicked and are now clicking 
and should pass definite, practical 
and tested sales ideas or plans or 
presentations along to the men. 
Nothing inspires a good insurance 
agent more than a good idea that 
he can use in selling more insur- 
ance and making more money,” he 
said. 

“Field supervisors or home office 





JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 


Professor of sociology at the University 
of Pennsylvania and a vice president 
of the American Sociology Society. Dr. 
Bossard is director of many social and 
weifare societies, and author of many 
books and articles. He has made many 
Studies in social and economic trends. 





representatives should make syste- 
matic visits to the principal agents 
in their home communities. These 
visits should be organized with the 
following purposes in mind: 

“To establish closer personal re- 
lationships, and thus bridge the 
gap between the home office and the 
field. 

“To eradicate misunderstandings 
and correct errors, both on the part 
of the home office and on the part 
of the agents. 

“Practical suggestions of an edu- 
cational or training character that 
will help them to sell more business, 
to better serve:the insurance needs 
of their communities and to make 
more money for themselves. 

It was announced by the Associ- 
ation of Life Insurance Counsel, by 
Harry Cole Bates, vice-president 
and acting secretary of the associ- 
ation, that the deferred annual 
meeting of the group will be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in 





ALAN VALENTINE 


President of the University of Rochester. 
He is director of many industrial cor- 
porations and prominent as author and 
lecturer. Dr. Valentine was a Rhodes 
scholar at Oxford University and has 
taught at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Swarthmore, and Yale. 


New York, on May 12 and 13. The 
Home Office Life Underwriters As- 
sociation also will hold its post- 
poned annual meeting in New York 
on May 19, at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. The occupational committee 
of the association will meet on the 
19th. Harry H. Jackson, National 
Life of Vermont, is president of 
this organization. 


Spurred by the efforts of all 
forms of indemnity—fire, casualty, 
surety and life—the insurance sec- 
tion of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce held a meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City last Thursday which was 
the most largely attended in its his- 
tory, with almost 600 present. For 
the first time in the insurance busi- 
ness, all classes of coverage joined 
in a broadcast, over the Blue Net- 
work, dramatizing the story of in- 
surance in wartime under the effec- 
tive guidance of professional radio 
actors. Toastmaster at the meeting 
was James L. Madden, vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, 
chairman of the insurance commit- 
tee of the Chamber and a former 
manager of the Chamber’s insur- 
ance section. Factual material used 
was furnished by the cooperation 
of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

Two featured speakers were on 
the program. One of these was 
Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce, who spoke via a telephone 
hook-up from Washington, D.C., and 
declared that insurance was a vital 
phase of our national economy. He 
stressed the importance of insur- 
ance in building morale and the 
essentiality of insurance dollars in 
aiding the war effort and in acting 
to ward off inflation. 

The other was W. Gibson Carey, 
Jr., president, Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company, who dealt with 
the continuing disposition to cen- 
tralization of government power in 
Washington, D. C., and insisted 
that “We must revive and perpetu- 
ate the power of the separate sover- 
eign States which constitute our 
Union as against the power which 
has already been so greatly central- 
ized in Washington. 


The meeting of the insurance sec- 
tion was part of the annual three- 
day gathering of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce and in its closing 
hours the section reelected Chester 
O. Fischer, vice-president of Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life at Spring- 
field, to be New England represen- 
tative for a two-year term. 
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f i f Life I i 
Results of Operations of Life Insurance Companies, 
as of Dec. 31, 1942 

—. Surplus to 

Policyholders Premium Premium Total Total 
Total Name of Company Total (Including U. S. Income Income Payments Total Paid Paid 
Paid Capital Admitted Capital Government Excluding from to Disburse- Insurance _— Insurance 
surance Stock Assets Stock) Holdings Annuities Annuities Policyholders ments Written in Force 
n Force _ — 

— Midland National 1942 300,000 6,677,801 1,177,685 605,215 724,582 2,167 323,757 781,411 2,960,930 28,116,393 
3,040,370 Watertown, S. D. 1941 300,000 6,321,250 1,169,861 281,500 697,533 1,457 310,803 756,856 4,233,747 27, 700,455 
1,887,340 Mutual Benefit Life 1942 834,552,067 35,288,469 203,258,676 64,934,396 1,559,951 50,010,464 81,219,791 110,106,593 2,135,966,573 
956,545 Newark, N. J. 1941 795,917,213 33,538,065 145,218,095 76,359,658 1,007,288 000,773 85,539,658 144,375,149 2,114,070,806 
1,921,431 National Aid Life 1942 100,000 1,472,447 268,391 843,386 335,105 712,992 6,047, 30,236,407 
786,984 Oklahoma City, Okla. 1941 100,000 1,257,662 228,135 881,253 423,604 787,040 4,423,512 29,259,061 
558,103 National Life and Accident 1942 §,000,000 111,461,865 12,011,117 17,440,449 27,131,748 238,278 5,309,583 18,111,782 580, 989,496,802 
404,657 Nashville, Tenn. 1941 5,000,000 95,622,850 10,993,019 11,997,334 23,784,461 221,837 5,282,194 16,504,861 230,009,200 879,635,856 
182,080 National Old Line Insurance 1942 226,500 1,504,213 314, 748 215,494 252,961 54,118 175,937 1,536,918 9,515,354 
Y 363 Little Rock, Ark. 1941 226,500 1,3 74,055 314, 71,442 232,048 30,072 139,800 1,651,600 8,361,868 
802,821 New World Life {1942 1,134,500 12,886,303 1,864,240 737,458 1,221, 91,143 703,204 1,502,993 6,089,361 47,719,843 
350,149 Seattle, Wash. \1941 1,134,500 12,379,339 1,849, 755 165,313 1,189,430 67,344 794,097 1,477,809 6,604,620 45,084,408 
188,628 North American L. & C. 1942 141,856 1,525,329 280,543 68 34, 5,000 55,922 1,237,416 4,822,397 16,264,238 
797,444 Minneapolis, Minn. 1941 141,856 1,242,208 234,162 113,450 265,190 988,349 4,052,958 13,133,825 
427,399 North American Life 1942 500,000 14,848,133 1,065,526 1,723,026 1,807,426 12,681 864,853 1,833,053 8,438, 728 75,064,529 
717,873 Chicago, Ill. | 1941 500,000 13,940,623 874,087 1,123, 702 1,747,285 19,919 1,070,417 2,189,272 11,263,553 72,830,031 
078,963 Northwestern Mutual ... {1942 1,525,724,943 182,832,133 195,531,311 135,702,093 5,776,050 103,731,012 150,982,183 204,953,122 4,126,442,987 
282 618 Milwaukee, Wis. 1941 1,439,889,824 74,724,396 135,269,234 131,059,180 7,600,595 104,087,532 149,020,536 236,009,899 4,044,674,863 
4 
4 Pacific National 1942 647,250 3,241,404 781,577 447,274 728,485 39,629 138,082 461,831 4,834,325 24,4 73,884 
189,230 Salt Lake City, Utah 1941 647,250 2,786,647 768,414 272,314 18,400 177,450 504,462 6,175,045 22,525,501 
371,001 Palmetto State Life 1942 148,100 1,054,508 211,692 41,000 843,933 202,514 742,392 12,555,530 20,417,227 
269,967 Columbia, S. C. 1941 129,030 863,354 181,368 10,000 765,117 216,632 681,044 12,460,475 18,514,465 
905,331 Peoples Life 1942 300,000 12,436,894 1,082,571 1,893,039 1,440, 789 81,040 617,354 1,217,098 7,548,850 59,066,396 
104,487 Frankfort, Ind. 1941 300,000 11,562,732 979,757 1,048,645 1,394,234 31,961 721,231 1,334, 780 8,888,353 56,947,965 
138,486 Policyholders National Life 1942 207,907 2,822,939 610,797 283,175 > 3,197 168,563 499,864 6,059,948 26,171,460 
749,533 Sioux Falls, S. D. 1941 203,185 2,334,410 552,724 41,975 660, 762 3,192 133,851 455, 704 5,118,242 22,151,537 
116,842 Presbyterian Ministers Fund 1942 34,049,102 2,680,289 6,244,301 2,370,500 256,800 2,680,605 3,447,055 3,907,888 66,772,746 
57,205 Philadelphia, Pa. 1941 32,336, 761 2,131,858 4,374,166 2,459,643 188,260 2,607,431 3,528,471 6,846,837 66,137, 733 
18,739 Protective Life Insurance 1942 1,000,000 16,399,599 1,848,467 1,940,809 3,15 7,066 67,598 1,394,869 3,143,361 17,923,850 164,432,248 
46,445 Birmingham, Ala. 1941 1,000,000 14,641,438 1,715,479 733,085 2,457,108 1,502,064 3,160,376 34,800,849 158,895,838 
85,960 Provident Life Insurance 1942 250,000 6,131,443 789,189 1,394,473 912,815 234,178 680,568 5,874,861 33,119,120 
63,143 Bismarck, N. D. 1941 250,000 5,56 7,980 735,363 1,101,182 768, 272,948 705,827 5,606,060 30,041,931 
42.003 Prudential Ins. Co. of America 1942 2,000,000 4,927,047,492 {261,322,216 1,670,018,795 663,474,078 37,653, 386,871,308 625,133,146d1,632,744,542 20,182,270,343 
65,829 Newark, N. J. 1941 — ¢2,000,000 4,556,085,245 {239,846,896 1,211,840,376 620,180,287 46,411,840 402,710,651  655,988,988d2,118,259,475 19,549,1 75,369 
27,435 Pyramid Life Insurance 1942 210,000 3, 720,837 463,115 375,611 347,556 55: 183,264 380,520 1,573, 792 14,287,431 
41,293 Kansas City, Mo. 1941 210,000 3,56 7,539 452,026 369,535 340,983 1,639 231,522 503,838 1,733,291 14,085,391 

Pyramid Life Insurance 1942 108,894 1,333,599 138,996 51,284 2221,933 104,426 185,148 8,198,292 15, 786,975 
28,909 Charlotte, N. C. 1941 109,894 1,231,137 134,905 39,004 289,445 78,572 230,194 10,201,733 15,460,399 
02.939 Reliance Life Insurance 1942 1,000,000 153,583,219 5,699,399 u 18,503,039 525,578 8,983,837 15,898,112 53,237,931 558,080,280 
19,368 Pittsburgh, Pa. 1941 1,000,000 142,114,095 5,419,645 u 17,497,660 122 9,927,645 16,948,680 64,273,495 534,027,616 
52.614 Republic National Life {1942 232,270 7,589,795 619,946 499,320 1,134,920 412,074 1,142,370 18,833,358 49,479,203 
53,363 Dallas, Texas (1941 304,540 4,649,217 365,340 204,000 1,027,381 2,919 511,468 1,108,636 8,251,460 36,240,456 

Rio Grande National Life /1942 110,000 1,105,514 151,808 125,000 666,873 126,789 551,384 10,804,329 25,454,175 
7,118 Dallas Texas 1941 110,000 888,114 139,020 5,000 574,975 113,035 457,310 13,318,687 21,894,872 

0,219 Rockford Life Insurance (1942 200,000 4,009,287 505,076 299,363 467,180 696 200,195 J 4,506,342 19,656,415 

6,087 Rockford, til. (1941 200,000 3,749,893 448,723 125,675 430,006 20,000 194,543 451,515 4,416,429 17,868,249 

+} Seaboard Life Insurance {1942 200,000 4,446,973 401,713 1,060,707 744,308 2,594 254,251 528,666 4,820,993 34,354,527 

6,239 Houston, Tex. 1941 200,000 3,959;219 383,270 398,039 698,326 3,003 169,061 462,513 5,789,086 31,902,369 

2.275 Security Life and Accident {1942 250,000 7,333,829 760,000 1,444,681 1,571,208 5,002 436,893 1,267,898 7,989,956 50,117,797 

6,347 Denver, Colo. (1941 250,000 6,274,876 625,000 929,958 1,387,521 979 474,493 1,235, 9,044,311 19,608 

0,010 Shenandoah Life Insurance. . {1942 500,000 12,425,619 1,118,832 1,044,040 4,224,796 18,255 2,130,556 3,555, 40,941,265 269,029,943 

9,891 Roanoke, Va. \1941 500,000 10,946,823 898,454 582,785 3,778,379 19,183 1,971,134 3,662,108 50,584,222 247,787,005 

2.872 Southern Life Insurance {1942 100,000 573,829 198,101 76,179 246,939 1,438 101,539 256, 2,479,439 7,590,039 

1,485 Atlanta, Ga. \1941 100,000 502,141 225,001 76,396 166,778 1,918 34,584 213,527 2,693,859 6,439,369 

497 Southwestern Life Insurance 1942 4,000,000 91,564,097 8,750,000 32,654,467 11,634,770 268,036 323 9,850, 46,603,367 421,789,333 

) 882 Dallas, Texas {1941 4,000,000 83,670,960 8,350,000 13,870,733 11,361,785 387,778 5,157,217 9,783,662 52,110,151 405,110,008 

288 Standard Life Insurance 1942 341,217 1,242,446 491,916 195,300 627,241 4,415 202 526,640 7,147,676 21,827,573 

880 Indianapolis, Ind. \1941 303,815 957,160 432,190 75,594 502,539 166,876 407,284 2,853,058 16,147,718 

787 State Capitol Life (1942 110,000 765,708 213,648 61,100 514,505 539 448,027 15,264,223 709, 

358 Raleigh, N. C. (1941 110,000 627,798 264,971 ; 416,753 64,315 422,323 19,065,624 20,251, 

558 State Farm Life ... /1942 300,000 7,527,244 1,044,302 1,935,085 2,079,112 66,700 455, 1,354,874 22,477,719 102,635,698 

753 Bloomington, ta. \1941 300,000 6,032,200 869,700 1,430,981 1,746,189 59,455 409,650 1,263,413 392,391 86,345,380 

1913 State Life insurance Co. {1942 57,159,122 691,083 u 5,205,576 4,144,358 6,672,532 8,440,340 185,922,506 

‘o7! Indianapolis, Ind. \1941 55,295,814 521,503 u 5,410,017 1,000 4,940,484 7,713,486 12,752,090 185,550,819 

787 State Mutual Life {1942 220,157,639 9,528,663 41,949,969 18,441,107 1,106,115 13,524,114 22,796,323 238, 630,024,335 

"495 Worcester, Mass. \1941 209,387,953 9,097,179 36,045,578 18,033,601 972,878 14,076,345 22,584,148 42,034,322 619,950,305 

‘416 Sun Life Assurance. . .. [1942 2,000,000 1,044,389,675 34,035,453 83,005,335 95,016,735 11,726,063 77,684,998 118,910,741 201,237,599 909,108 

Montreal, Canada \1941 2,000,000 992,761,140 31,447,340 53.252.715 100,229,486 12,345,836 88,312,394 132,749, 187,041,959 2,971,747,088 
Teachers Insurance and Ann. {1942 500,000 141,719,760 6,696,148 25,169,431 1,476,745 9,225,279 3,802,945 5,472,099 3,124,85: 958, 

536 New York, N. Y. (1941 500,000 130,197,732 6,414,870 21,964,073 1,501,273 9,677,664 3,144,992 6,171,597 4,416, 648, 

517 Union Life, Inc. 1942 100,000 1,781,255 314,587 400,109 1,619,603 ‘ 381,908 1,275,597 19,452,267 33,198,866 

302 Richmond, Va. \1941 100,000 1,385,685 208,793 227,646 1,326,280 370,662 1,207,143 17,427,817 27,339,521 

885 Union National Life... /1942 100,000 1,502,217 192,545 133,100 520,096 67,344 303,164 395, 7 16,564,626 

306 Lincoln, Neb. (1941 100,000 1,204,915 175,331 40,700 416,578 44,665 241,429 148, 13,239,415 

050 United Life and Accident {1942 400,000 13,300,339 1,249,952 520,000 1,536,243 691,560 1,297,551 5,067,316 288,801 

415 Concord, N. H. \1941 400,000 12,331,318 1,122,919 270,000 1,525,107 801,813 1,660,350 596,360 49,079,059 

West Coast Life. . [1942 375,000 29,078,246 863,157 5,317,407 3,661,012 63,899 3,395, 5,475,663 17,216,502 129,781,813 
San Francisco, Calif. \1941 375,000 29,113,888 814,144 3,759,000 4,055,663 111,466 2,461,071 4,613,429 20,619,472 129,810, 
Western Mutual Life. . 1942 844,994 176,081 44,525 305,552 52,240 197, 2,183,122 10,464,71 
Fargo, N. D. {1941 660,927 135,833 28,425 260,320 49,134 170,307 1,945,322 8,884, 
Western Reserve Life .. [1942 150,000 2,095,999 285,836 241,800 492,419 19,477 80,658 304,183 2,716,554 19,652,234 
Austin, Texas (1941 150,000 1,784,191 266,985 41,000 464,485 896 103,554 316,083 4,100,243 19,272,938 
Wisconsin Life .. [1942 - 7,153,881 237,634 720,118 730,014 17 760 713,187 1,855,916 173,334 
Madison, Wis. 1941 6,710,904 245,072 4 \ 1,943 26,263,472 
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* Includes accident and health business. 

t Includes reserve for contingencies under mortgage loans. 

t Includes contingency reserve. 

a Excludes contingency reserve for mortgages, real estate and security fluctuation. 
b Includes special surplus funds. 


the Company. 
d Includes “net” increased in group life insurance. 
u Unavoidable. 
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¢ Includes $1,998,400 par value or 99.92 per centum of the capital stock of the Company has been purchased pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 99 of the Laws of New Jersey 
for the year 1913, and of Chapter 208 of the Laws of New Jersey for the year 1940, and is now held by Vivian M. Lewis and Arthur J, Sinnott, trustees for the policyholders of 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Examination—Criticism from the 
general public of the Delano Plan 
for broadening the benefits of So- 
cial Security in this country and 
giving to them a lifetime function 
quite often extends just about this 
far: '"Why do we have to copy an 
English idea,'’ because of the fact 
that the report of the National 
Resources Planning Board followed 
so closely upon the release of the 
Beveridge Plan in Great Britain. 
For those interested in some de- 
tail of both reports, T. J. V. Cullen 
discusses the manner in which the 
American plan parallels the other 
and respects in which the two 
plans differ. See page 4. 


Planned Sales—Without question, 
the citizens of the United States 
are now earning a greater propor. 
tion of spendable income than 
they have enjoyed in a dozen 
years and while they are being 
urged to avoid luxury buying with 
its threat to engulf our economy 
with inflation, not enough of this 
surplus is going into the purchase 
of life insurance. However, there 
exists a group of low income earn- 
ers who do not share in this 
spendable"’ income, but its mem- 
bers still need life insurance. How 
much can they afford to buy and 
how to sell them? See page |0. 


Companies—Continuing the series 
of the history of life insurance and 
its companies by states, Leonard 
S. McCombs writes of the several 
institutions domiciled in the state 
of Maryland—which is to say, in 
the main, Baltimore.—Page 18. 


Agency—Under the title ‘Modern 
Lite Insurance Agencies,'’ Frank 
Ellington presents a review of the 


operations and history of the | 


Fraser Agency, .at 149 Broadway, 
New York City, of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
This agency differs from the sub- 
jects of past reviews in that it 
does almost entirely a brokerage 
business.—Page 38. 
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Deductible Premiums 


ECENTLY, before the an- 
R nual sales congress of the 

Boston Life Underwriters 
Association, United States Sena- 
tor Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire outlined his _ pro- 
posals for deduction of life in- 
surance premium payments from 
Federal income taxes. His sug- 
gestions have already been in- 
corporated in a bill (S. 1016) 
which has been introduced at 
Washington, D. C. 

In effect, the measure advo- 
cated by Senator Bridges pro- 
vides that amounts paid by the 
taxpayer during the taxable year, 
for new or renewal premiums 
(renewals retroactive to policies 
in force on December 8, 1941) 
can be deducted from his Federal 
income tax. Such deduction 
would be to “An amount which 
in any taxable year does not ex- 
ceed 10 per cent of the taxpay- 
er’s net income” as specified, or 
$1,000—whichever is the lesser. 

Senator Bridges made the 
point that. he believed that life 
insurance premiums should be 
compared with charitable be- 
quests in the matter of income 
tax deductions, and that “The 
overall benefits to the people 
would be tremendous in this only 
charity-at-home provision made 
by our vast number of policy- 
holders.” 

The Senator, furthermore, 
stressed the fact that his measure 
was intended to ease the pressure 
on the large middle-income and 
white-collar groups where in- 
come has remained static or has 
been lessened in the face of soar- 
ing war costs and living prices. 
On this phase of the subject he 
said: “While some classes have 
had their income increased, a 
bulk of our middle class of citi- 
zens have not; yet their increase 
in living costs is the same. Faced 
with this situation, many of 
these citizens, the backbone of 
America, are having serious dif- 
ficulty in continuing payment of 
life insurance premiums. It is 
essential that life insurance be 
maintained by these individuals.” 

On this whole question, it 
may be noted that The Spectator 
was the first to bring the matter 


to general public notice. In 1923 
this paper launched the proposaj 
that life insurance premiums be 
permissible deductions from 
Federal income taxes. At that 
time, The Spectator prepared a 
petition to Congress and cir. 
culated it throughout the coun- 
try. 

There can be no doubt that the 
nation derives as much benefit 
(due to the great investments of 
life insurance companies in Gov- 
ernment bonds and other securi- 
ties and bonds) from life insur- 
ance premium dollars as from tax 
dollars. In addition, life insur. 
ance dollars in the post-war era 
will do much to alleviate distress 
and will curtail demands on the 
national treasury for aid. The 
Bridges proposal is surely worth 
the fullest legislative considera- 
tion at this time. 


War Record 


HE fundamental preference of 

Democratic people for self-f- 
nanced protection against death 
and old age is evidenced by an- 
nouncements of new ordinary 
life insurance business written in 
Great Britain by 48 companies. 
Of the 48, 36 record an increase 
over 1941 with six showing in 
1942 a greater volume of new bus- 
iness than in any of the four pre- 
vious years. Three of the five 
largest writers of ordinary life 
insurance were included in this 
latter group. Discussing new 
business A. W. P. in the Post 
Magazine notes several points 
which must be considered. 

(1) “The absence of air-raids 
has made people less concerned 
about cover against this risk. 

(2) “The solid middle class 
connection of the purely life of- 
fices is beginning to benefit more 
from increased earnings. 

(3) “There is increased confi- 
dence, which has resulted in a 
general improvement in business. 

(4) “There has been a steady 
increase in non - profit rates, 
which may affect the composite 
offices more than the others. 

(5) “The composite offices may 
have been hit harder by staff 
losses during the year. 
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NEXT MONTH 


CONOMISTS appear to be in 
E pretty general agreement that 
while the immediate post-war period 
will bring a slump, it will not prove 
to be as disastrous proportionately 
as that which followed World War 
No. | and that a quicker recovery 
from the let down that must inevi- 
tably follow the liquidation of many 
war industries will bring a protracted 
period of widespread prosperity. 
Meanwhile, there exists an undeni- 
able potential boom market for life 
insurance in certain sections where 
peak incomes are now being earned. 
In the current issue, William H. Fis- 
sell, special representative of home 
office of the Security Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Binghamton, N. 
Y., contributes an article on selling 
life insurance to the very low income 
groups; in the June issue he will dis- 
cuss the problem of selling to exactly 
that group that now furnishes the 
bulk of the business—the compara- 
tively well-to-do wage and salary 
earner. This will be the second of 
three articles to be devoted to vari- 
ous income groups and how to pro- 
gram their needs. 


N_ interesting agency opera- 

tional survey will discuss the 
set-up and methods of a Detroit 
Michigan organization—that of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, under the 
direction of George E. Lackey, 
C.L.U. Mr. Lackey is a past presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and has enjoyed a 
wide and successful career in agency 
management. 

= 8 


A STATISTICAL compilation al- 
ways awaited with wide interest 
in home offices and agencies alike is 
the annual publication of life insur- 
ance aggregates. The operation of 
325 life insurance companies in 1942 
will appear in June. 





American Unity 


HERE were dark days in 1942. Days when Americans 
Terougn pessimistically of the future and victory seemed 

far off. Days when Rommel roamed at will across the 
plains and the deserts of Africa. Days when Hitler trod 
rough-shod on the might of Russia and enslaved millions 
of souls over millions of land acres throughout Europe. Days 
of evil import wherein Japanese spread a pernicious sway 
over the islands of the South Seas and uprooted civilization 
in those distant lands where hardy pioneers strove to build 
a new freedom. 

Yet in those days, despite gloom that sometimes stifled, 
there was an underlying sanguine certainty of victory in 
every American heart. There was unwavering allegiance that 
destiny decreed triumph to the arms of that creed which held 
all men to be created free and equal. Some thought victory 
might come in 1942, some in 1943 and some in a more 
distant year. Yet none questioned what the end of the road 
might be. 

And this year, too, men and women are thinking of the 
future with the same assured confidence that American might 
and moral aims must prevail. And so as individuals and as a 
Nation, America labors, plans and sacrifices against uncer- 
tainty and poverty which is the price of unpreparedness for 
a nation and the curse of death of an individual. Every bond 
that men buy is evidence at once of faith in victory and pre- 
caution for the future. Every pay check that is collected 
by the American working man and through the deductions 
therefrom proves this. The towering piles of ammunition and 
the accumulations of guns and planes and tanks and ships 
give added verification. The records of industry and agri- 
culture in the present crisis and the aggregates of bonds 
bought and of taxes paid are open examples of American 
unity and a national determination to secure supremacy in 
war and contentment in peace. In their entirety they must 
give pause to the enemies of freedom. 

In striking accord do the records show that men and 
women are well bulwarking their own financial future against 
the inertia of the first days of peace. Results published of 
life insurance, an institution designed to enable the in- 
dividual to attain independence as an American and as the 
head of a family, evidence the determination of millions of 
men to guard the future of their beloved ones against the 
hazards of an unknown day. 


T.J.V.C. 
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OUR COVER PERSONALITY 


DMIRAL HAROLD RR. 
A STARK appointed Chief of 

Naval Operations of the 
U. S. Navy on Aug. 1, 1939, is a 
white-haired, capable officer, pro- 
fessorial and mild in manner. Au- 
thorities hold that he skillfully 
combines an activist tradition with 
studious, informed knowledge re- 
garding the problem of the inter- 
related zones of naval and foreign 
policies. 

Appearing before the United 
States House and Senate Naval Af- 
fairs Committees in the spring of 
1940, Admiral Stark recommended 
a 25 per cent increase in the size 
of the United States Navy in order 
to maintain the 5-3 ratio with Ja- 
pan, set by treaty. He claimed that 
with this increase, the Navy could 
defend the Continental United 
States, the Panama Canal and Ha- 
waii against any aggression; but 
that in case of the worst possible 
danger—namely, a coalition attack 
by Japan, Germany, Italy and Rus- 
sia—the Navy could not guarantee 
to defend the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere. “We might have to sacri- 
fice southern Brazil,” he said. 

Tables submitted by Stark 
proved that in ships built or being 
built, the United States Navy 
ranked in third place, with Britain 
first and Japan second. “We are 
uncomfortably close to a 5-5 ratio 
with Japan,” he declared. “We are 
asking Congress to reaffirm the 5-3 
ratio.” 

Admiral Stark graduated from 
the United States Naval Academy 
in 1903 and was commissioned an 
ensign. Grade by grade he made 
his way upwards and was promoted 
to the rank of rear admiral on Nov. 
2, 1934. 

President Roosevelt first met 
Stark in 1914 when the former, 
then Assistant Secretary of the 
United States Navy, made a visit 
aboard the destroyer Patterson off 
the coast of Maine. It is recorded 
that at that time Mr. Roosevelt 
said to young Lieutenant Stark, at 
the helm, “May I relieve you for a 
while? I am an experienced naviga- 
tor, and I know this coast,” to 
which the young lieutenant replied, 
“I am in command here and re- 
sponsible for the ship. I doubt 
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For a man who spends his 
life in the service of his coun- 
try, life insurance is particu- 
larly important because, 
generally speaking, his sal- 
ary is such that no indepen- 
dent, adequate nest egg can 
be laid by, and “normal ex- 
pectancy” for him may at 
almost any time become 
"abnormal expectancy." 

H. R. STARK, 
Admiral, U. S. Navy. 


Admiral Stark Reviewing a Detachment of Marines in London 


your authority to supersede me. If 
you can offer any helpful sugges- 
tions I should be glad to hear 
them.” Mr. Roosevelt evidently 
liked that kind of sea talk, for 
many years later when Stark was 


commander of the cruiser division 


of the battle force, with rank of 
rear admiral, he was jumped over 
the heads of 59 other officers out- 
ranking him, to be given the No. 1 
post in the United States Navy— 
that of chief of naval operations, 
with rank of admiral. He was then 
58 years old and as admirals go, a 
youngster. Admiral Stark is now 
chief of naval operations in the 


Atlantic and European theaters of 
the war. 

During the First World War he 
distinguished himself by taking a 
flotilla of reconditioned, broken- 
down destroyers from Philippine 
waters to the Mediterranean, to 
harry German and Austrian sub- 
marines. For this action he won 
the Distinguished Service Medal 
and the Order of the Crown of 
Italy. 

He was born in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., Nov. 12, 1880, and in 1907 
married Katherine Rhoades of that 
city. They have two daughters, 
both married. 





